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EARIED with the travels of the day, I 
went to the room I had engaged for 

the night and lay down on the couch by the 
window. It was at the time when the day 
was hovering between light and darkness. 
I watched the cold raindrops beat against 
the window pane and the gloom of twilight 
gradually pass into the darkness of the night. 
I was alone in a foreign land. A feeling of 
homesickness crept over me. My thoughts 
wandered home to my wife and children and 
my friends. Are they safe? There were 
rumors of war and in my loneliness I began to 
reflect. I am thousands of miles away from 
home. No friendsare near. There is no one 
near who cares for me nor what becomes of me. 
If I should be in distress, there will be no one 
to help me. If I should be unjustly impris- 
oned, there will be no one to rescue me. In 
the darknessand gloom I felt sick at heart. In 
despair I again asked, “‘Have I no friends in 
this land of strangers?’’ Suddenly a bright 
light shone as if from Heaven and a silent 
voice spoke, ‘‘ Yes, Iam your friend.”’ ‘‘Who 
are you?’ I asked. The silent voice again 
spoke, “I am the flag of your country. You 
are one of my children and I am with you 
wherever you go to protect you and shield 
you from harm.” I was awakened early in 
the morning by the shouts of men and the 
clatter of hoofs. The streets were filled with 
soldiers. War had been declared within the 
night and martial law had been proclaimed 
over the entire country. Strangers were not 
permitted to leave the city. But again the 
silent voice spoke, ‘‘Fear not; I will protect 
you.” The days wore heavily on. When my 
supply of money was gone, my protector said 
to me, ‘‘Come, follow me.”” The gates of the 
city opened to let me pass. Soldiers in 
uniform, whose business it was to kill, let me 
go unhurt. When I was hungry, I was fed. 
When I was thirsty, I was given drink. On 
and on we went over mountains and hills, over 
plains and valleys, through forests and fields 
on our way to the sea. Oh, joy! there is the 
blue ocean! I see a ship at the shore. Is it 
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friend or is it foe? As I approached I could 
dimly see a flag and as I came near I recognized 
the flag of my country, the emblem of my 
invisible companion. My joy could not be 
suppressed. The flag! the flag! I shouted. 
Hurrah for the Red, White and Blue! Hurrah 
for the Stars and the Stripes! For seven days 
that noble steamer plowed through the ocean, 
until the domes and spires loomed up on the 
Western horizon. Home! What a precious 
word! My family safe, my property safe and 
all protected by the same flag. 


The best use of memorizing for character, 
sentiment ang culture that I have seen ina 
school was in the Garfield School, Colorado 
Springs. There seems no limit to the amount 
of prose and verse memorized by all grammar 
school grades. After a sixth grade had recited 
many charming selections to me I recited this 
to them, 


If the day be dark and dreary 

Look for sunshine. 

If you are feeling sad and weary 
Look for sunshine. 

You'll always find a path of blue, 
Where the sunbeams sparkle through, 
If you look for sunshine. 


Friends are falling every day 
For lack of sunshine. 

Help them up along the way, 
Show them sunshine. 

If you help the world in seeing, 
You are always sure of being 
In the sunshine. 


Having a copy of it in my pocket I gave it to 
them. Not more than ten minutes later a boy 
came into another room where I was and 
asked if I could come back to the sixth grade 
room for a minute, and as one voice the school 
recited it tome. They had learned it, every- 


. one of them had learned it in less than ten 


minutes. They classify their selections and 
on a given day recite only selections on a 
special subject. Among the subjects on 
which they have memorized many selections 
are: Cheerfulness, Obedience, Neatness, Truth- 
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fulness, Unselfishness, Faithfulness to Tasks, 
Loyalty, Courage.—Dr. A. E. Winship. 


Lessons to be learned from the humility 
and cheerfulness of the grass: Its humility, in 
that it seems created only for lowest service, 
—appointed to be trodden on and fed upon. 
Its cheerfulness, in that it seems to exult 
under all kinds of violence and suffering. 
You roll it, and it is stronger the next day; 
you mow it, and it multiplies its shoots as if it 
were grateful; you tread upon it, and it only 
sends up richer perfume. Now, these two 
characters—of humility, and joy under trial— 
are exactly those which most definitely distin- 
guish the Christian from the Pagan spirit.— 
John Ruskin. 


We are all trying to get out of the ranks, to 
leave the common work to be done by others, 
to be leaders. We think it a disgrace to stay 
in the ranks to work for work’s sake, to bear 
the common lot, which is to live humbly and 
labour! Don’t let us struggle that way any 
longer. It is wrong—it is a curse. It will 
never give us happiness—never !— Herrick. 


In one of the schools on the outskirts of a 
Western city, where a large percentage of the 
pupils are of Italian parentage, the teachers 
were startled one day by the descent of a 
delegation of infuriated mothers, all gesticu- 
lating wildly and pouring forth floods of 
excited Italian. One of the older pupils, 
having been sent for to act as interpreter, 
reported that their children had been ridiculed 
and made fun of by teachers and pupils. “In 
what possible way?” demanded the astounded 
teacher. ‘‘Why, by a song that you are 
teaching the children, where you call them 
‘dagoes.’”” Not until the teachers realized 
that the song was “‘ My Old Kentucky Home,” 
and that the offending words were: ‘“‘The 
day goes by like a shadow on the heart,”’ was 
the whole affair made clear. The mothers, 
assured that no offence was intended, departed 
in peace. 


One of the serious features of college football 
is too.often the frightful carousals that follow. 
No man on the eleven ever celebrates unduly, 
but about every one else does. The smaller 
the college the worse the celebration. This 
year there were carousals on the night after 
the game in Washington which led Congress 
to propose an investigation of the whole affair. 
Last year I was in a city on football night 
when boys and girls made the night hideous. 
Young boys in their early teens were drunk 
on the street. There seemed to be no young- 
sters who were not on a spree. The next 
day one of the bell boys who did not get to 
the hotel till several hours after he was due, 
said to the elevator boy in my presence that 
he drank his first glass of liquor the night 
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before, and he simply could not help it when 

all the boys were drinking. Of course he was 

laid out early and it took him a long time to 

recover. On that night the chief patrons of 

the bars of the city were said to be boys. A 

—- remark was “‘Oh, they will be boys.” 
as! 


Sound learning means safety for the child, 
the city, the nation. The institution that 
stands for sound learning is not simply an 
ornament to its community; it is a power— 
not merely a power to resist, but to initiate, 
to move, to direct, for the good of men. 


A steam roller hasits safety valve, and a boy 
has his. You can sit, says Jacob A. Riis,ona 
safety valve of a steam boiler if you choose, but 
you are an awful foolif youdo. But whatelse 
is it we have been doing until quite recently 
but sitting on the safety valve of the boy? 
The boy’s safety valve is in his play. Sit on 
that, hold it down hard, and you will have 
trouble. Give him the gutter for a play- 
ground, and nothing else, and you will have 
crime as a matter of course. 


Of 1,300 school superintendents in cities 
between 2,500 and 30,000 population, replying 
to a questionnaire submitted by the United 
States Bureau of Education, only 516 report 
medical inspection. Of these 516 cities only 
86 employ a school nurse. Some school 
boards decline to employ a medical inspector 
on the ground that an examination by a 
physician paid only a few hundred dollars a 
year, as is the case in most of the smaller 
cities, would be superficial. On the same 
theory, why not discharge all teachers in small 
towns? They get only a few hundred dollars 
a year. 


The Pittsburgh schools are to engage a 
lighting expert to make a survey of the natural 
and artificial illumination of all the classrooms 
in the city, and to experiment with different 
lighting schemes. The value of the services 
of such an expert cannot be overestimated. 
Beyond a few general principles, no school 
architect or school hygienist has definite in- 
formation on the relative merits of unilateral 
lighting, of the deflecting qualities of different 
wall colors and finishes, of the dangers of glare 
from blackboards, etc. A study, such as is 
proposed in Pittsburgh, will be of national 
interest. 


To get up each morning determined to be 
happy, determined to be master of the events 
of the day instead of being mastered by them; 
to take anew this attitude of mind when the 
doleful thought presents itself or the bogy- 
man attempts to show his face; to look always 
on the bright side of things, determined to 
stand always in the sunshine rather than in 
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the shadow—this it is that makes life with its 
daily round and its knotty problems contin- 
ually easier. This hopeful, optimistic, courage- 
always-up attitude of mind and heart is to set 
into operation subtle, silent forces that are 
continually working alone the lines we are 
going and that open the way for us to arrive. 


The teacher must not only be a student but 
must know how to inspire every pupil with 
the love of study. It is not enough to be a 
lover of learning but one must have the 
ability to awaken such love in the minds and 
hearts of the others. 


Happiness in this world, when it comes, 
comes incidentally. Make it the object of 
pursuit, and it leads us a wild goose chase, 
and is never attained. Follow some other 
object, and very possibly we may find that we 
have caught happiness without dreaming of it, 
but likely enough it is gone the moment we 
say to ourselves, ‘Here it is!” like the chest 
of gold that treasure-seekers find. . . . There 
is something more awful in happiness than in 
sorrow,—the latter being earthly and finite, 
the former composed of the substance and 
texture of eternity, so tHat spirits still embodied 
may welk tremble at it— Hawthorne. 


Whatever you may think about it as to 
whether it is wise or otherwise, the school- 
house is to be used more or less by all the 
people as a social centre for the public good. 
You may postpone the evil day, if an evil 
day it is, but you cannot prevent its coming. 


Stories well chosen and once told serve to 
increase the vocabulary of the child; teach 
correct forms of expression; develop a love of 
good literature; and often serve to illustrate 
ethical principles. All this results from one 
telling of the story. But the best teachers do 
not stop there. They go farther and make 
the pupil so familiar with the story that he 
can repeat or dramatize it. Thus he obtains 
a better understanding of the characters; 
learns to observe life more closely; develops 
originality in the working out of the mechanics 
of the dramatization; loses self-consciousnness 
and gains spontaneity of expression; and 
acquires the habit of using right forms of 
speech. Thusstory telling not merely amuses 
children, it trains them in those essentials 
necessary to successful living. And the best 
part of it all is that the training is not ap- 
parent to them. Thus it becomes a part of 
their very being and is of much greater value 
than training that is consciously acquired. 


The following plan has proved very success- 
ful as an interesting and thorough review. 
Early in the week assign to each pupil a 
historical character torepresent. Each pupil 
carefully studies the character assigned him. 
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During the lesson, the pupils rehearse the 
characteristics, noted friendships, and achieve- 
ments of this person, keeping the name a 
secret. The pupils recognizing the person 
represented, are said to be his or her acquain- 
tances. This device works well in geography 
also. Let the pupils represent countries, 
states, or cities, giving the location, produce, 
industries, etc., of the place represented. 


Honorable industry usually travels the same 
road with enjoyment and duty; and progress is 
altogether impossible without it. The idle 
pass through life leaving as little trace of their 
existence as foam upon. the water, or smoke 
upon the air; whereas the industrious stamp 
their character upon their age, and influence 
not only their own but all succeeding gener- 
ations. Labor is the best test of the energies 
of men, and furnishes an admirable training 
for practical wisdom. Practical industry 
wisely and vigorously applied, seldom fails of 
success. Itcarriesa man onward and upward, 
brings out his individual character, and power- 
fully stimulates the action of others. All may 
not rise equally, yet each, on the whole, very 
much according to his deserts. ‘‘ Though all 
cannot live on the piazza,” as the Tuscan 
proverb has it, “every one may feel the sun.” 


The most blessed of human endeavors is 
service—the service that educates and builds 
and makes this old world a better and happier 
place in which to live and work. Service is 
the spirit of the hour. It blesses him that 
gives and him that gets; it is the brotherhood 
of man in business; it is a helping hand ex- 
tended unselfishly; it is bread cast upon the 
waters; it is a way of helping ourselves by 
helping each other. The best that can be 
said of any man is this: He served others that 
they might better serve themselves.— Barker. 


Egotism has tripped many a great man on 
the road to success. The world always listens 
to the man who says something worth hearing. 
People who look for trouble are seldom satis- 
fied with what they find. A reputation for 
good judgment, for fair dealing, for truth and 
for rectitude, is itself a fortune. The secret 
of true happiness lies in learning to find con- 
tentment and joy right at your own door. 
You may fly to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, but even there God has not dealt out 
joy more lavishly than right by your hearth- 
stone. Thereare things that are right tosay— 
but not to everybody. 


Educational legislation in the state of New 
York during the past year was largely upon 
two topics, that tending toward the elimina- 
tion of the small school district and the es- 
tablishment of the larger unit, and that on the 
subject of teachers’ retirement funds. One 
per cent. is contributed by teachers; this is 
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collected at the source and the money goes to 
the state treasury. It comes back to the 
teacher who teaches in public schools twenty- 
five years, the last fifteen of which. shall 
have been in New York. The annuity 
may equal half the average salary for the 
‘last five years of teaching, but must never 
exceed six hundred dollars a year. Other 
provisions seem to indicate that the teacher 
and the state are regarded as equally interested 
and equally responsible in the matter. 


The report of the Ohio State School Com- 
mission is the most extensive and exhaustive 
thing yet put out in the way of school surveys. 
It was under the direction of Horace L. 
Brittain of the New York Training School for 
Public Service and is an intensive study of 
659 rural village schools, and an extensive 
study of 9,000 school rooms and 395 systems. 
It was participated in by forty-four professors 
in professional schools for the training of 
teachers. It is a book of 352 pages and will 
be a valuable aid to those undertaking similar 
studies. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has a total endowment of 
$15,325,000 and an expenditure for the year 
1913 of $600,390 for pensions to college pro- 
fessorsand their widows. Thirty-three allow- 
ances were made during the year, makng a 
total in force of 403, the average payment to 
an individual being $1,703. The total distri- 
bution from the beginning has been $2,936,927. 
The eighth annual report of the Foundation 
has been issued and may be obtained by 
addressing the Foundation of 576 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. It contains besides 
the financial report a discussion of pension 
systems and of salaries of college professors. 


Think happy thoughts! 

Think always of the best, 

Think of the ones you love, not those that you 
detest; 

Think of your victories and not your failures here, 

The smile that pleased and not the hurtful sneer; 

The kindly word and not the harsh word spoken, 

The promise kept and not the promise broken; 

The good that you have known and not the bad, 

The happy days that were and not the sad; 

Think of the rose and not the withered flower, 

The beauty of the rainbow and not the shower, 

Think happy thoughts! 


The largest river is Time. The deepest 
ocean is Death. The region where no living 
thing hath habitation is called Yesterday. 
The most highly civilized country is To-day. 
The highest mountain is called Success. Few 
reach the top save those who watch sharply 
for the passing of the spirit of the mountain 
Opportunity, who carries upward all those 
that seize hold of him. The region where no 
man hath ever set foot is called To-morrow. 
The greatest desert is called. Life, and it hath 
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many oases. These are called Hope, and 
Ambition, and Love, and Charity, and Home. 
And of them all the last is the most beautiful. 
Besides there are many other smaller in 
extent, whence the traveller obtains refresh- 
ment during the journey through Life. 
Banks College News. 
I want to leave a message, for this is a 
problem of education for shop or farm; it is a 
message of life profound from an article by 
Herbert Spencer, called ‘‘Education.” He 
says: ‘Looking off, suppose the Man in the 
Moon should come down and examine a 
school, the exhibits that were put upon the 
wall, the books, the remnants that were left 
there as the children have gone out; and the 
man in the moon would say, ‘Well, what was 
this for’? Evidently, this is for the prepa- 
ration for life in a monastery. There is 
nothing here about most of the things that are 
important; there is nothing here about 
family life, nothing here about citizenship, 
nothing here about parenthood.’’ Then he 
lays down the five principles: “‘The objects of 
education are five: first, teach the child the 
simple things of keeping himself alive. To 
get out of the way of the trolley car, not to 
drink poison. Second, tolearn how to support 
himself; so that he may not be a charge upon 
other families. Third, to learn how to support 
a family, and enjoy the rest of life. Fourth, 
that he may learn how to participate in the 
state, and keep the community life. Fifth, 
after these things, if there be a surplus of 
energy and time and brains, take on the orna- 
ments which we call culture.’’— Powell. 





A Prayer: Eternal God, who committest 
to us the swift and solemn trust of life; since 
we know not what a day may bring forth, 
but only that the hour for serving Thee is 
always present, may we wake to the instant 
claims of Thy holy will; not waiting for to- 
morrow, but yielding to-day. Lay to rest, 
by the persuasion of Thy Spirit, the resistance 
of our passion, indolence or fear. Consecrate 
with Thy presence the way our feet. may go; 
and the humblest work will shine, and the 
roughest places be made plain. Lift us above 
unrighteous anger and mistrust into faith and 
hope and charity by a simple and steadfast 
reliance on Thy sure will. In all things draw 
us to the mind of Christ, that Thy lost image 
may be traced again, and Thou mayest own 
us as at one with Him and Thee. Amen. 

—James Martineau. 


What a gracious thing it was twenty-one 
years ago for Arthur Hill to lay aside a few 
thousand dollars to establish four scholarships 
in the University of Michigan to be awarded 
one each year to the best scholar of the gradu- 
ating class in the high school of Saginaw, 
Michigan. It has opened the door of op- 
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portunity to many a girl and boy; four stu- 
dents are each year now pursuing studies on 
those scholarships; twenty-two have entered, 
but one was unable because of illness to con- 
tinue, and the alternate took up the work. 
What does this mean throughout the years 
that are to come? Surely it was a royal 
vision that prompted this public-spirited 
citizen, and it is an act well worthy of emu- 
lation by other wealthy men.—WModerator 
Topics. 


In a ‘‘rapid-advancement class” in Boston, 
composed of the 36 brightest pupils of the 
fifth and sixth grades, and placed under the 
direction of one teacher from entrance to 
completion of course, the children finished 
all the work of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades in a year anda half. Only one houra 
day was allowed these pupils for outside study. 


Many of the teachers turn pale with fear 
when the superintendent walks into the 
schoolroom. To them he is a visitor whose 
coming is dreaded and whose departure is 
welcome. This is a mistaken notion. The 
teacher should look upon the superintendent 
as a friend and helper. He has no criticism 
to offer to the teacher who is doing her best. 
He may offer suggestions to improve her work 
and efficiency, but they should not be taken 
as criticisms.. The perfect teacher has not 


yet been born and as long as we are imperfect | 


we will have to take suggestions for improve- 
ment. The-superintendent is your counsellor. 
Tell him of your troubles and failures. No 
one will ever receive a lower mark in teaching 
ability or professional requirements for telling 
of inability to teach certain subjects well, or 
of being unable to meet a critical situation. 
He comes to visit you that he may know about 
these things and suggest the best possible 
methods to pursue under such conditions. 
The superintendent, at all worthy of the 
position, is no overlord or high-handed tyrant. 
Look upon him as a professional man that 
has come to visit you and give you the best 
that is in him for the betterment of yourself 
and your school. In short he is your friend 
and helper or such he ought to be, if worthy. 
Meet him with confidence, give him welcome, 
and the help will be mutual— School Annual. 


The sense of proportion is the most essential 
part of a teacher’s equipment. Every teacher 
has an opportunity to do twenty times as 
much as he is able to do well. The most 
important thing is to know which twentieth 
to do and which nineteen twentieths to leave 
undone.— Hyde. 


It is the good fortune of the teacher that 
the stuff in which he works is not of clay, 
but imperishable. His material is the human 
mind, the youthful mind, plastic and sen- 
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sitive, ‘wax to receive and marble to retain.” 
Every pupil becomes a new center of his in- 
fluence, taking up his work, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, and carrying it out to a wider circle 
and on to a new age. His harvest is reaped 
only to be resown and gathered an hundred 
fold.— Pillsbury. 


Always man needs woman for his friend. 
He needs her clearer vision, her subtler 
insight, her softer thought, her winged soul, 
her pure and tender heart. Always woman 
needs man to be her friend. She needs the 
vigor of his purpose, the ardor of his will, his 
calmer judgment, his braver force of action, 
his reverence and devotion—Mary Clemmer 
Ames. 


A few of the old-fashioned tongue twisters 
are simple and very valuable in obtaining 
facility with the organs of speech. 

Six slim, slick saplings. 

She sells sea shells; do you sell sea shells? 

Around the rugged rocks the ragged rascals 
ran. 

A cup of coffee in a copper coffee pot. 

Some shun sunshine, some shun shade. 

Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 

With barest wrists and stoutest boasts, 

He thrusts his fists against the posts 

And still insists he sees the ghosts. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight 
to throw. 

She stood at the gate, welcoming him in. 

She uttered a sharp, shrill shriek and shrank 
from the enshrouded shrine. 

Every government has its history. 


There are many more of these, and the . 
pupils might be encouraged to try making 
some originalones. They will get many that 
are as good as the ready-made ones. 


“Tf we noticed little pleasures 
As we notice little pains; 
If we quite forgot our losses 
And remembered all our gains; 
If we looked for people’s virtues, 
And their faults refused iy see, 
What a comfortable ,happ 
Cheerful place this eras f would be!” 


The following is the Civic Creed prefixed 
to the revised course of study lately issued by 
Superintendent Smiley, of Denver: I’am a 
citizen of Denver, of Colorado, and of the 
United States. It is my right and my duty 
to make an honest living and to be com- 
fortable and happy. It is my privilege and 
my duty to help others to secure these benefits. 
I will work hard and play fair. I will be kind 
to all, especially to little children, to old people, 
to the unfortunate, and to animals. I will 
help to make Denver a clean, beautiful, and 
law-abiding city. These are the best services 
I can render to my city, my state, and my 
country. 
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LITTLE BELGIUM. 





DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, 
ONG ago Plato made a distinction be- 
tween the occasions of war and the 
causes of war. The occasions of war lie 
upon the surface, and are known and read 
of all men, while the causes of war are 
embedded in racial antagonisms, in political 
and economic controversies. Narrative 
historians portray the occasion of war; 
philosophic historians, the secret and hid- 
den causes. Thus the spark of fire that 
falls is the occasion of an explosion, but 
the cause of the havoc is the relation be- 
tween charcoal, nitre and saltpeter. The 
occasion of the Civil War was the firing 
upon Fort Sumter. The cause was the 
collision between the ideals of the Union 
presented by Daniel Webster and the seces- 
sion taught by Calhoun. The occasion of 
the American Revolution was the Stamp 
Tax; the cause was the conviction on the 
part of our forefathers that men who had 
freedom in worship carried also the ca- 
pacity for self-government. The occasion 
of the French Revolution was the purchase 
of a diamond necklace for Queen Marie 
Antoinette at a time when the treasury was 
exhausted; the cause of the revolution was 
feudalism. Not otherwise the occasion of 
the great conflict that is now shaking our 
earth was the assassination of an Austrian 
boy and girl, but the cause is embedded in 
racial antagonisms and economic competi- 
tion. 

As for Russia, the cause of the war was 
her desire to obtain the Bosphorus—and an 
open seaport, which is the prize offered for 
her attack upon Germany. As for Austria, 
the cause of the war is her fear of the 
growing power of the Balkan States, and 
the progressive slicing away of her ter- 
ritory. As for France, the cause ‘of the 
war is the instinct of self-preservation, 
that resists an invading host. As for Ger- 
many, the cause is her deepseated convic- 
tion that every country has a moral right 
to the mouth of its greatest river; unable 
to compete with England, by round-about 
sea routes and a Kiel Canal she wants to 
use the route that nature digged for her 
through the mouth of the Rhine. As for 
England, the motherland is fighting to re- 
cover her sense of security. During the 
Napoleonic wars the second William Pitt 
explained the quadrupling of the taxes, the 
increase of the navy, and the sending of 
an English army against France, by the 
statement that justification of this proposed 
war is the “Preservation of England’s 
sense of security.” Ten years ago England 
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lost her sense of security. Today she is 
not seeking to preserve, but to recover, the 
lost sense of security. She proposes to do 
this by destroying Germany’s ironclads, 
demobilizing her army, wiping out her 
forts, and the partition of her provinces. 
The occasions of the war vary, with the 
color of the paper—“ white” and “gray” 
and “blue ”—but the causes of this war are 
embedded in racial antagonisms and econ- 
omic and political differences. 

Why Little Belgium Has the Center of 
the Stage-—Tonight our study concerns 
little Belgium, her people, and their part in 
this conflict. Be the reasons what they 
may, this little land stands in the center of 
the stage and holds the limelight. Once 
more David, armed with a sling, has gone 
up against ten Goliaths. It is an amazing 
spectacle, this, one of the smallest of the 
States, battling with the largest of the 
giants. Belgium has a standing army of 
42,000 men, and Germany, with three re- 
serves, perhaps 7,000,000 or 8,000,000. 
Without waiting for any assistance, this 
little Belgian band went up against 2,000,- 
ooo. It is as if a honey bee had decided 
to attack an eagle come to loot its honey- 
comb. It is as if an antelope had turned 
against a lion. Belgium has but 11,000 
square miles of land, less than the States 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. Her population is 7,500,000, less 
than the single State of New York. You 
could put twenty-two Belgiums in our single 
State of Texas. Much of her soil is thin; 
her handicaps are heavy, but the industry 
of her people has turned the whole land 
into one vast flower and vegetable garden. 
The soil of Minnesota and the Dakotas is 
new soil, and yet our farmers there aver- 
age but fifteen bushels of wheat to the acre. 
Belgium’s soil has been used for centuries, 
but it averages thirty-seven bushels of 
wheat to the acre. If we grow twenty-four © 
bushels of barley on an acre of ground. 
Belgium grows fifty; she produces 300 
bushels of potatoes, where the Maine farm- 
er harvests 90 bushels. Belgium’s average 
population per square mile has risen to 645 
people. If Americans practiced intensive 
farming; if the population of Texas were 
as dense as it is in Belgium—100,000,000 of 
the United States, Canada and Central 
America could all move to Texas, while if 
our entire country was as densely populated 
as Belgium’s everybody in the world could 
live comfortably within the limits of our 
country. 

The Life of the People—And yet, little 
Belgium has no gold or silver mines, and 
all the treasures of copper and zinc and 
lead and anthracite and oil have been 
denied her. The gold is in the heart of 
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her people. No other land holds a race 
more prudent, industrious and thrifty. It is 
a land where everybody works. In the 
winter when the sun does not rise until half 
past seven, the Belgian cottages have lights 
in their windows at five, and the people are 
ready for an eleven-hour day. As a rule 
all children work after 12 years of age. 
The exquisite pointed lace that has made 
Belgium famous, is wrought by women who 
fulfill the tasks of the household fulfilled 
by American women, and then begin their 
task upon the exquisite laces that have 
sent their name and fame throughout the 
world.. Their wages are low, their work 
hard, but their life is so peaceful and pros- 
perous that few Belgians ever emigrate to 
foreign countries. Of late they have made 
their education compulsory, their schools 
free. It is doubtful whether any other 
country has made a greater success of their 
system of transportation. You will pay 50 
cents to journey some twenty odd miles out 
to Roslyn, on our Long Island railroad, but 
in Belgium a commuter journeys twenty 
miles in to the factory and back again every 
night and makes the six double daily 
journeys at an entire cost of 37% cents per 
week, less than the amount that you pay 
for the journey: one way for a like distance 
in this country. Out of this has come Bel- 
gium’s prosperity. She has the money to 
buy goods from other countries, and she 
has the property to export to foreign lands. 
Last year the United States, with its hun- 
dred millions of people, imported less than 
$2,000,000,000, and exported $2,500,000,000. 
If our people had been as prosperous per 
capita as Belgium, we would have pur- 
chased from other countries $12,000,000,- 
000 worth of goods and exported $10,000,- 
000,000. 

So largely have we been dependent upon 
Belgium that many of the engines used in 
digging the Panama Canal came from the 
Cockerill works that produce two thousand 
of these engines every year in Liege. It is 
often said that the Belgians have the best 
courts in existence. The Supreme Court 
of Little Belgium has but one Justice. 
Without waiting for an appeal, just as soon 
as a decision has been reached’ by a lower 
Court, while the matters are still fresh in 
mind and all the witnesses and facts readily 
obtainable, this Supreme Justice reviews all 
the objections raised on either side and 
without a motion from anyone annuls the 
decision of the inferior court. On the 
other hand, the lower courts are open to, 
an immediate settlement of disputes be- 
tween the wage earners, and newsboys and 
fishermen are almost daily seen going to 
the judge for a decision regarding a dis- 
pute over five or ten cents. When the 
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judge has cross-questioned both sides, with- 
out the presence of attorneys, or the nec- 
essity of serving a process, or raising a 
dollar and a quarter, as here, the poorest of 
the poor have their wrongs righted. It is 
said that not one decision out of one hun- 
dred is appealed, thus calling for the ex- 
istence of an attorney. To all other insti- 
tutions organized in the interest of the 
wage earner has been added the national 
savings bank system, that makes loans 
to men of small means, that enables the 
farmer and the working man to buy a little 
garden and build a house, while at the same 
time insuring the working man against 
accident and sickness. Belgium is a poor 
man’s country, it has been said, because in- 
stitutions have been administered in the in- 
terest of the men of small affairs. 

The Great Belgian Plain in History —But 
the institutions of Belgium and the indust- 
rial prosperity of her people alone are not 
equal to the explanation of her unique 
heroism. Long ago, in his Commentaries, 
Julius Caesar said that Gaul was inhabited 
by three tribes, the Belgae, the Aquitani, 
the Celts, “of whom the Belgae were the 
bravest.” History will show that Belgians 
have courage as their native right, for 
only the brave could have _ survived. 
The southeastern part of Belgium is a 
series of rock plains, and if these plains 
have been her good fortune in times of 
peace, they have furnished the battlefields 
of Western Europe for two thousand years. 
Northern France and Western Germany are 
rough, jagged and wooded, but the Belgian 
plains were ideal battlefields. For this 
reason the generals of Germany and of 
France have usually met and struggled for 
the mastery on these wide Belgian plains. 
On one of these grounds Julius Caesar won 
the first battle that is recorded. Then came 
King Clovis and the French, with their 
campaigns; toward these plains also the 
Saracens were hurrying when assaulted by 
Charles Martel. On the Belgian plains the 
Dutch burghers and the Spanish fleets, led 
by Bloody Alva, fought out their battle. 
Hither, too, came Napoleon and the great 
mound of Waterloo is the monument to the 
Duke of Wellington’s victory. It was to 
the Belgian plains, also, that the German 
general, last August, rushed his troops. 
Every college and every city searches for 
some level spot of land where the contest 
between opposing teams may be held, and 
for more than two thousand years the 
Belgian plain has been the scene of the 
great battles between the warring nations 
of Western Europe. ‘Now, out of all these 
collisions there has come a hardy race, 
inured to peril, rich in fortitude, loyalty, 
patience, thrift, self-reliance and persever- 
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ing faith. For five hundred years the Bel- 
gian children and youth have been brought 
up upon the deeds of noble renown, achieved 
by their ancestors. If Julius Ceasar were 
here today he would wear Belgium’s bravery 
like a bright sword, girded to his thigh. 
~And when this brave little people, with a 
standing army of forty-two thousand men, 
single-handed defied two millions of Ger- 
mans, it tells us that Ajax has come back 
once more to defy the god of the lightnings. 

A Thrilling Chapter From Belgium's 
History—Perhaps one or two chapters torn 


from the pages of Belgium’s history will. 


enable us to understand her present-day 
heroism, just as one golden bough plucked 
from the forest will explain the richness of 
the autumn. You remember that Venice was 
once the financial center of the world. 
Then when the bankers lost confidence in 
the navy of Venice they put their jewels 
and gold into saddle bags and moved the 
financial center of the world to Nuremburg, 
because its walls were seven feet thick and 
twenty feet high. Later, about 1500 A. D., 
the discovery of the New World turned all 
the people into races of sea-going folk and 
the English and Dutch captains vied with 
the sailors of Spain and Portugal. No cap- 
tains were more prosperous than the mar- 
iners of Antwerp. In 1568 there were 500 
marble mansions in this city on the Meuse, 
Belgium became a casket filled with jewels, 
Then it was that Spain turned covetous 
eyes northward. Sated with his pleasures, 
broken by indulgence and passion, the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth resigned his gold 
and throne to his son, King Philip. Find- 
ing his coffers depleted, Philip sent the 
Duke of Alva, with 10,000 Spanish soldiers, 
out on a looting expedition. Their ap- 
proach filled Antwerp with consternation, 
for her merchants were busy with com- 
merce and not with war. The sack of 
Antwerp by the Spanish makes up a re- 
volting page in history. Within three days 
8,000 men, women and children were mas- 
sacred, and the Spanish soldiers, drunk 
with wine and blood, hacked, drowned and 
burned like fiends that they were. The Bel- 
gian historian tells us that 500 marble resi- 
dences were reduced to blackened ruins. 
One incident will make the event stand out. 
When the Spaniards approached the city a 
wealthy burgher hastened the day of his 
son’s marriage. During the ceremony the 
ceremony the soldiers broke down the gate 
of the city and.crossed the threshold of 
the rich man’s house. When they had 
stripped the guests of their purses and 
gems, unsatisfied, they killed the bride- 


' groom, slew the men, carried the bride out 


into the night. The next morning a young 


woman, crazed and half clad, was found in 
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the street, searching among the dead bodies. 
At last she found a youth, whose head she 
lifted upon her knees, over which she 
crooned her songs, as a young mother 
soothes her babe. A Spanish officer pas- 
sing by, humiliated by the spectacle, order- 
ed a soldier to use his dagger and put the 
girl out of her misery. 

The Horrors of the Inquisition—Having 
looted Antwerp, the treasure chest of Bel- 
gium, the Spaniards set up the Inquisition 
as an organized means of securing property. 
It is a strange fact that the Spaniard has 
excelled in cruelty as other nations have 
excelled art or science or invention, 
Spain’s cruelty to the Moors and the rich 
Jews forms-one of the blackest chapters in 
history. Inquisitors became fiends. Moors 
were Starved, tortured, burned, flung in 
wells, Jewish bankers had their tongues 
thrust though little iron rings; then the 
end of the tongue was seared that it might 
swell, and the banker was led by a string 
in the ring through the streets of the city. 
The women and the children were put on 
rafts that were pushed out into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. When the swollen corpses 
drifted ashore, the plague broke out, and 
when that black plague spread over Spain 
it seemed like the justice of outraged 
nature. The expulsion of the Moors was 
one of the deadliest blows ever struck at 
science, commerce, art and literature. The 
historian tracks Spain across the conti- 
nents by a trail of blood. Wherever Spain’s 
hand has fallen it has paralyzed. From 
the days of Cortez, wherever her captains 
have given a pledge, the tongue that spake 
has been mildewed with lies and treachery. 
The wildest beast are not in the jungle! 
man is the lion that rends, man is the leop- 
ard that tears, man’s hate is the serpent 
that poisons, and the Spaniard entered 
Belgium to turn a garden into a wilderness. 
Within one year, 1568, Antwerp,that began 
with 125,000 people, ended it with 50,000. 
Many multitudes were put to death by the 
sword and stake, but many, many thousands 
fled to England, to begin anew their lives 
as manufacturers and mariners; and for 
years Belgium was one quaking peril, an 
inferno, whose torturers were Spaniards. 
The visitor in Antwerp is still shown the 
rack upon which they stretched the mer- 
chants that they might yield up their hidden 
gold. The Painted Lady may be seen. 
Opening her arms, she embraces the victim. 
The Spaniard, with his spear, forced the 
merchant into the deadly embrace. As the 
iron arms concealed in velvet folded to- 
gether, spikes passed through eyes, mouth, 
and heart. The dungeon whose sides were 
forced together by screws, so that each day 
the victim saw his cell growing less and 
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less, and knew that soon he would be 


crushed to death, was another instrument © 


of torture. Literally thousands of innocent 
men and women were burned alive in the 
market place. There is no more piteous 
tragedy in history than the story of the 
decline and ruin of this superbly prosper- 
ous, literary and artistic country, and yet 
out of ‘the ashes came new courage. 
Burned, broken, the Belgians and the Dutch 
were not beaten. Pushed at last into Hol- 
land, where they united their fortunes with 
the Dutch, they cut the dykes of Holland, 
and let in the ocean, and clinging to the 
dykes with their finger tips, fought their 
way back to the land; but no sooner had 
the last of the Spaniards gone than out of 
their rags and poverty they founded a uni- 
versity as a monument to the providence of 
God in delivering them out of the hands of 
their enemies. For, the Sixteenth Century 
in the form of a brave knight, wears little 
Belgium and Holland like a red rose upon 
his heart. 

The Death of Egmont.—But some of you 
will say that the Belgian people must have 
been rebels and guilty of some excess, and 
that had they remained quiescent, and not 
fomented treason, that no such fate could 
have overtaken them at the hands of Spain. 
Very well. I will take a youth who, at the 
beginning, believed in Charles the Fifth, 
a man who was as true to his ideals as the 
needle to the pole. One day the “ Bloody 
Council” decreed the death of Egmont and 
Horn: Immediately afterward, the Duke 
of Alva sent an invitation to Egmont to be 
the guest of honor at a banquet in his own 
house. A servant from the palace that 
night delivered to the Count a slip of paper, 
containing a warning, to take the fleetest 
horse and flee the city, and from: that 
moment not to eat or sleep without pistols 
at his hand. To all this Egmont responded 
that no monster ever lived who could, with 
an invitation of hospitality, trick a patriot. 
Like a brave man, the Count went to the 
Duke’s palace. He found the guests as- 
sembled, but when he had handed his hat 
and cloak to the servant, Alva gave a sign 
and from behind the curtains came Spanish 
musqueteers, who demanded his sword. 
For instead of a banquet hall, the Count 
‘ was taken to a cellar, fitted up as a dungeon. 
Already Egmont had all but died for his 
country. He had used his ships, his trade, 
his gold, for righting the people’s wrongs. 
He was a man of a large family—a wife 


and eleven children, and people loved him: 


as to idolatry. But Alva was inexorable. 
He had made up his mind that the mer- 
chants and burghers had still much hidden 
gold, and if he killed their bravest and best, 
terror would fall upon all alike, and that 
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the gold he needed would be forthcoming. 
That all the people might witness the scene, 
he took his prisoners to Brussels and de- 
cided to behead them in the public square. 
In the evening Egmont received the notice 
that his head would be chopped off the next 
day. A scaffold was erected in the public 
square. That evening he wrote a letter 
that is a marvel of restraint. 

“Sire—I have learned this evening the 
sentence which your majesty has been 
pleased to pronounce upon me. Although 
I have never had a thought, and believe 
myself never to have done a deed which 
would tend to the prejudice of your serv- 
ice, or to the detriment of true religion 
nevertheless I take patience to bear that 
which it has pleased the good God to per- 
mit. Therefore, I pray your majesty to 
have compassion on my poor wife, my chil- 
dren and my servants, having regard to 
my past service. In which hope I now 
commend myself to the mercy of God. 
From Brussels, ready to die, this 5th of 
June, 1568. 

“LAMORAL D’ EGMONT.” 

Thus died a man who did as much prob- 
ably for Holland as John Eliot for England, 
or Lafayette for France, or Samuel Adams 
for this young republic. 

The Woe of Belgium—And now out of 
all this glorious past comes the woe of Bel- 
gium. Desolation has come like the whirl- 
wind, and destruction like a tornado. But 
ninety days ago and Belgium was a hive 
of industry, and in the fields were heard 
the harvest songs. Suddenly, Germany 
struck Belgium. The whole world has but 
one voice, “ Belgium has innocent hands.” 
She was led like a lamb to the slaughter. 
When the lover of Germany is asked to 
explain Germany’s breaking of her solemn 
treaty upon the neutrality of Belgium, the 
German stands dumb and speechless. Mer- 
chants honor their written obligations. 
True citizens consider their word as good 
as their bond. Germany gave treaty, and 
in the presence of God and the civilized 
world, entered into a solemn covenant with 
Belgium. To the end of time, the German 
must expect this taunt, “as worthless as a 
German treaty.” Scarcely less black the 
two or three known examples of cruelty 
wrought upon nonresisting Belgians. In 
Brooklyn lives a Belgian woman. She 
planned to return home in late July to 
visit a father who had suffered paralysis, 
an aged mother and a sister who nursed 
both. When the Germans decided to burn 
that village in Eastern Belgium, they did 
not wish to burn alive this old and help- 
less man, so they bayonetted to death, the 
old man and woman, and the daughter that 
nursed them. 
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Let us judge not, that we be not judged. 
This is the one example of atrocity that 
you and I might be able to personally prove. 
But every loyal German in the country 
can make answer: “These soldiers were 
drunk with wine and blood. Such an atro- 
Germany and _ her 
soldiers. The breaking of Germany’s 
treaty with Belgium represents the dis- 
honor of a military ring, and not the perfidy 
of 68,000,000 of people. We ask that judg- 
ment be postponed until all the facts are 
in.” But, meanwhile, the man who loves 
his fellows at midnight in his dreams walks 
across the fields of broken Belgium. All 
through the night air there comes the sob 
of Rachel, weeping for her children, be- 
cause they are not. In moods of bitterness 
of doubt and despair the heart cries out, 
“How could a just God permit such cruelty 
upon innocent Belgium?” No man knows. 
“Clouds and darkness are round about 
God’s throne.” The spirit of evil caused 
this war, but the Spirit of God may bring 
good out of it, just as the summer can 
repair the ravages of winter. Meanwhile 
the heart bleeds for Belgium. For Brus- 
sels, the third most beautiful city in Europe! 
For Louvain, once rich with its libraries, 
cathedrals, statues, paintings, missals, 
manuscripts—now a ruin. Alas! for the 
ruined harvests and the smoking villages! 
Alas, for the Cathedral that is a heap, and 
the library that is a ruin. Where the angel 
of happiness was there stalk Famine and 
Death. Gone, the Land of Grotius! Per- 
ished the paintings of Rubens! Ruined is 
Louvain. Where the wheat waved, now 
the hillsides are billowy with graves. But 
let us believe that God reigns. Perchance 
Belgium is slain like the Savior, that Mili- 
tarism may die like Satan. Without shed- 
ding of innocent blood there is no remis- 
sion of sins through tyranny and greed. 
There is no wine without the crushing of 
the grapes from the tree of life. Soon 
Liberty, God’s dear child, will stand within 
the scene and comfort the desolate. Fall- 
ing upon the great world’s altar stairs, in 
this hour when wisdom is ignorance, and 
the strongest man clutches at dust and 
straw, let us believe with faith victorious 
over tears, that some time God will gather 
broken-hearted little Belgium into His 
arms and comfort her as a Father com- 
forteth his well-beloved child. 


—< 
—— 





Teachers nowadays are not content to scold 
and punish and give low marks to satisfy the 
formula of old-fashioned discipline. They 
seek the underlying causes. They go to the 
root of the trouble. Before the fruit or flower 


_ or the planting, ground must be prepared. 
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OLD TIME SCHOOL DAYS. 





BY ROBERT B, RISK. 





I WISH to speak a word about one who 
is sorry his vacation has ended—the 
school boy. On Monday here and through- 
out the county. I believe, he will be 
creeping unwillingly to the school house 
door. I like to see him, as he calls to mind 
the hours of long ago when the first day 
at school was an event. It comes up clearly 
before me now. During the long summer 
and spring boys and girls of the country 
did not see much of each other save those 
who were fear neighbors. So the annual 
meeting of the lads and lassies was at first 
a little shy, as it was the renewal of a half- 
dim acquaintance. Then, too, there were 
always a few new faces, either of children 
making their first appearance at school or 
else the offspring of fresh arrivals in the 
neighborhood. 

My chum was Will Deaver, who, living 
nearby, was my daily associate. The “ first 
day ” had no excitement for us, as we had 
planned things beforehand, what seat we 
would choose, which was generally the best 
one—not too near the stove that we would 
roast or so far away as to freeze. The 
school house was near us and we met early 
meandering down to it with a sort of lazy, 
contemplative stroll, and stood guard at the 
school house door awaiting the arrival of 
the teacher so as to be the first to enter 
and pre-empt the seat prearranged for by 
placing our books in the desk thereof. 
That done, we patiently awaited the gather- 
ing of the clans from the neighborhood 
and by the time acquaintanceship was re- 
newed we entered the school room to get 
introduced to the teacher. 

We generally had a new one, as rarely 
did a teacher hold the same school two 
terms in succession. The first day was one 
of quiet, subdued speculation as to the 
character of the incoming instructor. If 
a man, we wondered if he would whip 
us regularly, like Edward Shoemaker, or 
have loose discipline and play ball and fox 
with us like John Thomas. If a female, 
we tried to infer from her dress, youth or 
visage whether we would have a nagging, 
scolding time or the sunshine of a genial 
presence. This subdued and strange air of 
the pupils was due also to the fact that we 
all felt we were making a great change in 
our lives. We were in a new environment 
and must accommodate ourselves to it. We 
had left the freedom and work of the fields, 
the loose clothing and bare feet of the sum- 
mer days behind, and were now arrayed 
in our best knickerbockers, clad with shoes 
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and stockings, and felt altogether new be- 
ings in strange garrets. Of course, we had 
experience behind us, but that is something 
youth soon forgets. The present is what 
impresses him. The beginning of the 
school term was a rebirth and ushering 
into an untried, new world. 

But early years are pliable. In a day or 
two we fell gradually from the free and 
varied routine of the farm into that of the 
school room. In a couple of days we were 
arranged in our respective classes, conning 
the same old text-books and lessons, recit- 
ing often or infrequently according to the 
size of the school, were “kept in” regularly 
for negligence or a minor fault and whipped 
more or less according to the bad judgment 
and worse temper of the teacher. All in 
all, the school exercises were as monoton- 
ous as the grind of the burrs in the old 
grist mill. The teacher was imagined by 
us boys to know something, but as a fact 
we were not then aware of he was as 
unread as the commonest clod hopper. He 
could work all the “sums” in the arith- 
metic to the “rule of three,’ as it was 
called, but so far as a knowledge of history 
was concerned, an acquaintance with even 
the commonplaces of literature or the small- 
est glimmering of science the teacher of 
my early days was as “unlettered as the 
back side of a tombstone,” to use Mark 
Twain’s comparison. Still we had the three 
R’s beat into us, and above all spelling, 
more thoroughly than at the present day. 

When the boys got acquainted after the 
second or third day the usual traffic of the 
play hours was indulged in, the trading of 
old knives, tops, marbles, balls and so on 
till at the end of the first week each boy 
carried in his several pockets a quite differ- 
ent sort of plaything from the one he 
started with. He was sometimes cheated 
and sometimes got the best of a bargain. 
The incipient successful business man be- 
gins his education on the school play- 
ground swapping knives. All such and 
many more recollections come back to me 
as I, again a boy, go out the lane to soon 
meet my chum, Will Deaver, and on the hill 
by his home see the Ralston boys come 
down the road from the Buck, the Downs 
- lads trudging across the fields as a short 
cut, the Campbells, Bleechers, Painters, 
Reinharts, Herrs, Graybills, Lynes, Stei- 
berts, Moores, Todds, Dubrees, Elmer 
Kieffer, the solitary lad the Buck could 
afford, with the Hart girls, of the same 
place; the furnace crowd and all other 
children of the bailiwick, now old like my- 
self or long since gathered into the country 
churchyard for the final recitation. 

All that I have said leads to a mention 
of something I read the other day found 
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among some old classics I brought recently 
—an essay by that quaint old Englash writ- . 
er. Thomas Fuller, who has given us that 
delightful work. “Worthies of England.” 
He was born in 1608 and died 1661. The 
essay I allude to is on the schoolmaster of 
his day and in many things his description 
and observations are as applicable today as 
they were 250 years ago. The reason I like 
the old classics is both on account of their 
inherent worth and because they are so 
very modern. If you think that a paradox, 
get the old fellows and read them, and see 
if I am not right. But without more ado 
let me read you quaint old Fuller’s essay. 
Here it is: 


QUALITIES OF THE GOOD SCHOOLMASTER. 


“There is scarce any profession in the 
commonwealth more necessary, which is 
so slightly performed. The reasons where- 
of I conceive to be these; First, young 
scholars make this calling their refuge; yea, 
perchance, before they have taken any de- 
gree in the university, commence school- 
masters in the country, as if nothing else 
were required to set up this profession but 
only a rod and a ferula. Secondly, others 
who are able use it only as a passage to 
better preferment to patch the rents in their 
present fortune till they can provide a 
new one and betake themselves to some 
more gainful calling. Thirdly, they are 
disheartened from doing their best with the 
miserable reward which in some places they 
receive, being masters to their children and 
slaves to their parents. Fourthly, being 
grown rich they grow negligent and scorn 
to touch the school but by the proxy of the 
usher. But see how well our schoolmaster 
behaves himself. 

“His genius inclines him with delight to 
his profession. Some men had as well be 
school boys as schoolmasters, to be tied 
to the school as Cooper’s Dictionary (a 
standard Latin Lexicon of the day) and 
Scapula’s Lexicon are chained to the desk 
therein; and though great scholars and 
skillful in other arts, are bunglers in this. 
But God, of His goodness, has fitted several 
men for several callings, that the necessity 
of State and church, in all conditions, may 
be provided for. So that he who beholds 
the fabric thereof may say, God hewed out 
the stone and appointed it to lie in this very 
place, for it would fit none other so well, 
and here it doth most excellent. And thus 
God moldeth some for a schoolmaster’s life, 
undertaking it with desire and light, and 
discharging it with dexterity and happy 
success. 

“He studieth his scholar’s natures as 
carefully as they their books; and ranks 
their dispositions into several forms. And 
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though it may seem difficult for him in a 


_ great school to descend to all particulars, 


yet experienced schoolmasters may quickly 
make a grammar of boys’ natures and re- 
duce them all—saving some few exceptions 
—to these general rules: 

~ “y, Those that are ingenious and in- 
dustrious. The conjunction of two such 
planets in a youth presage much good 
unto him. To such a lad a frown may be 
a whipping, and a whipping a death; yea, 
when their master whips them once shame 
whips them all the week after. Such na- 
tures he useth with all gentleness. 

“2, Those that are ingenious and idle. 
These think with the hare in the fable, that 
running with snails—so they count the rest 
of their school fellows—they shall come 
soon enough to the post, though sleeping a 
good while before their starting. Oh! a 
good rod would finely take them napping! 

“3. Those that are dull and diligent. 
Wines, the stronger they be, the more lees 
they have when new. Many boys are muddy- 
headed till they be clarified with age, and 
such afterwards prove the best. Bristol 
diamonds are both bright and squared and 
pointed by nature, and yet are soft and 
worthless; whereas, Orient ones in India 
are rough and rugged naturally. Hard, 
rugged and dull natures of youth acquit 
themselves afterward the jewels of the 
country, and therefore their dullness at 
first is to be borne with if they be diligent. 
That schoolmaster deserves to be beaten 
himself who beats nature in a boy for a 
fault. And I question whether all the whip- 
ping in the world can make their parts, 
which are naturally sluggish, rise one 
minute before the hour nature hath ap- 
pointed. 

“4. Those that are invincibly dull and 
negligent also. Correction may reform the 
latter, not amend the former. 
whetting in the world can never set a 
razor’s edge on that which has no steel in 
it. Such boys be consigneth over to other 
professions. Shipwrights and boatmakers 
will choose those crooked pieces of timber 
which other carpenters refuse. Those may 
make excellent merchants and mechanics 
who will not serve for scholars. 

“He is able, diligent and methodical in 
his teaching; not leading them rather in a 
circle than forward. He minces his pre- 
cepts for children to swallow, hanging 
clogs on the nimbleness of his own soul, 
that his scholars may go along with him. 
He is and will be known to be an absolute 
monarch in his school. If cocking mothers 
proffer him money to purchase their sons 
an exemption from his rod—to live, as it 
were, in a peculiar, out of their master’s 
jurisdiction—with disdain he refuseth it, 
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and scorns the late custom in some places, 
of commuting whipping into money and 
ransoming boys from the rod at a set price. 
If he hath a stubborn youth, correction- 
proof he debaseth not his authority by con- 
testing with him, but fairly, if be can, puts 
him away before his obstinacy hath infected 
others. 

“He is moderate in inflicting deserved 
correction. Many a schoolmaster better 
answereth the name paidotribes than paid- 
agogos, rather tearing his scholars’ flesh © 
with whipping than giving them good edu- 
cation. No wonder if his scholars hate the 
Muses, being presented unto them in the 
shapes of fiends and furies.”—Lancaster 
Examiner. 


——_— 
~~ 





_ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 





HH OW universities and colleges, both pub- 
lic and private, in every State in the 
Union, are reaching with instruction not 
only students who come for the regular col- 
lege course, but also thousands of other men 
and women eager for educational opportuni- 
ties, is described in a bulletin on “ Univers- 
ity Extension in the United States,” pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education. Dean 
L. E. Reber, director of the extension de- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin 
and a leader in the movement to make the 
university serve the State, is the compiler 
of the Bureau’s bulletin on the subject. 

Dean Reber shows that, while elements 
of university extension work appear as 
early as 1831 in the United States, the real 
beginning of the movement was in 1887, 
and its most rapid development has taken 
plac in the last half-dozen years. 

In 1891 twenty-eight States and Territor- 
ies reported university extension in some 
form. Between 1892 and 1906 twelve in- 
stitutions organized extension teaching, 
mainly in agriculture, and since 1906 
twenty-eight universities and colleges have 
introduced the work, while twenty-one 
others have reorganized their extension 
work on a basis of separate divisions or 
departments. 

Beginning largely as correspondence, 
bulletin, and package library work, univers- 
ity extension has now come to include all 
university service done away from the in- 
stitution, as well as a certain kind of work 
done within the institution, such as popular 
short courses, conferences, extra lectures, 
and the like. Many of the universities 
give correspondence courses in college sub- 
jects and allow credit for such work toward 
the regular collegiate degrees. 

In discussing Dean Reber’s findings, Dr. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
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Education, declares: “ No longer do colleges 
and universities confine their work within 
their own walls. More and more they at- 
tempt to reach all the people of the com- 
munities to which they minister. The 
campus of the State university has come to 
be coextensive with the borders of the State 
whose people tax themselves for its support. 
The great universities with large endow- 
ments attempt to serve still larger areas in 
this popular way. Wherever men and wo- 
men labor in the heat, or toil in the shadows 
in field or forest, or mill or shop or mine, 
in legislative halls or executive offices, in 
society or in the home, at any task re- 
quiring a exact knowledge of facts, princi- 
ples, or laws, there the modern university 
sees both its duty and its opportunity.” 





MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 





Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, of Washington, D. 
C., speaking at the Presbyterian Preach- 
érs’ meeting of Philadelphia on Oct. 12, 
of the “Bible in Schools and the Plans of 
Many Lands” which he had investigated 
at the request of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, said: “ The American 
Plan and Moral and Religious Education 
ought to be the best of all because includ- 
ing whatever is best in every other efficient 
plan, native and foreign, for example, it 
should improve Sunday school teaching by 
“credits” in public schools, not alone for 
high school pupils, as in North Dakota, but 
for grammar grades, as contemplated in 
Colorado; and the Bible studies thus pro- 
moted should, so far as possible, be the 
regular Sunday school lessons, as in the 
schemes of Colorado, Kansas and Alabama. 
This religious teaching by religious bodies 
should extend beyond the Sunday school 
hour into a church day school conducted 
within school hours in churches, as at Gary 
or there should be at the very least one 
midweek Bible study for children, if not for 
a whole afternoon in the churches. as in 
France, at least for one hour after school, 
for the children, with increased Bible study 
in prayer meeting and young people’s meet- 
ing for adults. The home should again do 
its part, as in the past, by daily home wor- 
ship, which pastor and church officers 
should promote by appropriate lists of 
Bible selections recommended and furnish- 
ed for use in church homes, and made in- 
teresting by reference to them in church 
services. Most of all, since half the youth 
of the land do not attend Sunday: schools, 
and since these are the very ones who, for 
the. most part, hear no Bible reading in 
church or home, every State should follow 
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Massachusettes and Pennsylvania in passing 
a law requiring (not merely permitting) 
Bible reading in schools, but forbidding 
“sectarian comments” only, as in South 
Dakota, and allowing parents as is usual 
in American laws, to withdraw children 
from the Bible reading on written request 
(which very few ever do.) 

In order to get large portions of the Bible, 
to which there is no objection, back into 
the schools of ten states, whose supreme 
courts or attorney-generals or superintend- 
ents of schools have ruled against the Bible 
as a whole from the schools, and to aid 
teachers in other states to find in their 
Bibles the portions best adapted to child- 
hood and youth, lists and book of Bible 
selections should be made by Union Com- 
mittees, as in Australia, but not made com- 
pulsory, and the reading should be, where- 
ever legal obstacles do not prevent, from 
the Bible itselfi—the “Bible Selections” 
being used as the best teachers use lesson 
helps, for preparation only—the Bible itself 
being used in the school. Ultimately, but 
not now, Union Committees, as at Saskatch- 
ewan, should select not only Bible readings 
but hymns and prayers and ethical lessons, 
that inspiration and information may be 
added to the Bible reading, which even 
now teachers may make a real influence for 
good by careful selection and sympathetic, 
expressive rendering. 


ie 
> 


GOOD ROADS AND GOOD SCHOOLS. 








THE governor of West Virginia in his 
proclamation appointing October 23rd as 
Rural School Day, to be observed at every 
rural school house in the State says: The 
Rural School of America is one of the 
foundation stones of our civilization and 
our progress. From it the leaders of men 
and the builders of nations have come. As 
an American institution it stands preemin- 
ent. To attain the highest standard of per- 
fection and efficiency in our rural school 
we must consider as a problem near akin 
the improvement of our roads. Better 
schools and better roads are synonymous. 
They are an attractive investment and the 
dividends will pile up, not only for our own, 
but for our children’s children. The coun- 
try youth rightfully deserves the same op- 
portunity as the urban youth. The rural 
school should be broadened in its scope. 
The rural highway should be improved so 
that it will not stand, as it has stood in the 
past, a vast barrier to the educational ad- 
vantages of the youth of the rural com- 
munities. We are going forward in West 
Virginia with an energy that is character- 
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istic of the twentieth century and now is 
the time to turn our vigorous activities to 
the upholding of our rural schools. With 
good roads we will have more and better 
school’s, and the youth of the rural com- 
‘munities could have the same advantages of 
educational training as the youth of our 
urban communities. Graded schools and 
district high schools can be established, and 
with these opportunities our boys and girls 
need not be removed from the parental in- 
fluence in order that they may secure in- 
struction in advanced studies. The influ- 
ence of the parent in molding the moral 
character of youth is a factor that should 
be as carefully considered as the education- 
al training. With a good system of rural 
schools, the child can be educated in ad- 
vanced studies without being taken away 
from the guidance of the anxious parent.” 


—_— 
—— 





HAPPY AT HIS WORK. 





“A boy at the woodpile is worth two on 
the street,” laughed Uncle Dick over the 
fence with an approving nod at his indus- 
trious nephew. “There is a new proverb 
for you—eh, Billy?” as the boy looked up 
with an appreciative grin. 

“T like this job. It’s green wood and 
cuts easy. I’m making the chips fly so as 
to have it all cut and put away before it 
gets dry and hard.” 


“You don’t look so very unhappy over 


your hard lot.” Uncle Dick went on, the 
pretended sympathy in his voice belied the 
twinkle in his eye. 

Billy threw back his head and laughed. 
“Unhappy? Why,. Uncle Dick I’m just as 
happy cutting this wood as I am when I’m 
helping to win a game on the Sure Nine. 
It isn’t any harder work. And just think 
of the cookies and good things it will bake 
when I carry it in and mother uses it!” 

Uncle Dick chuckled over his enthusiasm. 
“T see there’s no stopping you in your 
reckless career. I might as well move on,” 
he said. “But, Billy, you remind me of the 
man they tell about who was asked whether 
he was happy at his work. ‘Happy?’ he 
said. ‘Of course I’m happy. Don’t stand 
around here in my way and ask foolish 
questions when I’m busy. Happy? I 
haven’t time to be anything else.” 

And Uncle Dick went off whistling with 
the laugh of the youthful busy one in his 
ears. Then Billy turned once more to his 
task and went on cheerfully fulfilling the 
command: “ Ye shall rejoice in all that ye 
put your hand unto.”—-The Comrade. 
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THE WAY OF FAITH. 


“(-\H, I wish I had your faith!” cried 

the girl who was twenty-three. The 
woman who was seventy smiled into the 
troubled face. 

“Hasn’t your education taught you not 
to wish foolish things?” she asked, with her 
voice full of tenderness. She was one of 
those who never have lost the key to youth 
because they never have forgotten how it 
feels to be young. 

The girl looked at her in astonishment. 

“Why, what do you mean? I thought 
that you, at least, would think it the most 
important wish in the world!” 

“Child, would you think it wise to cry. 
out that you wanted to play the violin like 
Elizabeth Dare?” 

“Why, no—yes—I mean, it would be all 
right to wish, only you’d have to have the 
ability, and then practice six hours a day.” 

“Well?” her friend prompted her. 

“You mean faith is like that?” 

“JT mean that every child of God is born 
with the ability, but that it has to be culti- 
vated by practise. Faith is a laboratory 
course, not a lecture course. You could 
listen to sermons on faith from now till you 
die, and still not have a particle of faith 
yourself, just as you could take a score 
of courses in agriculture and not raise an 
ear of corn—unless you went out and 
planted it. My faith that you envy has 
come from goine throug all kinds of hard 
places—through sickness and anxiety and 
losses of many kinds—with God. Again 
and again I’ve come to a place in my life 
where I could see no way out, and I’ve 
cried, ‘God, You are taking care of this— 
help me to keep my hands off!’ It wasn’t 
easy—no great thing is easy. Sometimes I 
failed miserably, but I kept on trying. And 
God never failed. Whether the outcome 
was joy or sorrow, He was always there. 
And gradually I became more conscious of 
Him— gave things to Him more quickly, 
kept my hands off more easily, til now— 
now I never think of trying to manage for 
myself. It is my first thought to carry 
things to Him.” 

There was silence in the room for a few 
minutes. Then she spoke again, softly: 

“Go and build your own faith, child— 
build it, bit by bit, out of your own experi- 
ence as life brings it to you. God will give 
you the proofs of what you want,—of 
Himself, of answer to prayer, of immor- 
tality—if you really seek them. But they 
will be your proofs, not mine—learned 
through “your experiences, through the 
years. You never can have another’s faith 
any more than you can live another’s life. 
But you can have your own if you will.” 
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SETTING LIFE TO SONG. 





BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS. - 





WHEN deeply moved, people sing. That 

is why primitive races have their 
war songs and their tribal lays and love 
songs. The oldest religious literature 
known—the Hindu Vedas—are songs. 
Some of the earliest passages in the He- 
brew Old Testament are songs. Whenever 
the soul attempts its highest exercise, 
which is worship, it bursts into song. And 
the promise of Revelation is that the re- 
deemed will have a new song in their 
mouths; and that about the throne the 
glorious company will sing “the song of 
Moses and the Lamb.” 

A song reaches farther and preaches 
better than a sermon. The world has for- 
gotten that Toplady was a famous contro- 
versialist, and that his hymn was written to 
prove a theological dogma, but all creeds 
unite their hearts in singing, 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 


So, also, Rev. Henry Francis Lyte’s beauti- 
ful life and many sufferings are unknown 
to the public, but millions have poured forth 
the deepest sentiment of their spirits in 
his hymn, 
Abide with me: fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide. 


To give the world a great song is to have 
served mankind profoundly. Luther’s vol- 
uminous writings are mostly known only to 
historians, but his hymn, 


A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing, 


has become part of the faith of countless 
multitudes of Christians. Those whose 
childhood is not bright with memories of 
Christian hymns sung by a godly mother 
have missed one of the priceless heritages. 

A good rule for everybody living is to 
go nowhere and do nothing that cannot be 
accompanied by a song in the heart. Life 
may be set to music. We instinctively 
depend upon the person who sings at his 
work. And when those songs are not the 
empty, passing jingles of the day, but the 
music of the fadeless gospel, they give a 
sacramental character to all the offices of 
life; they help one, like Brother Lawrence, 
to “practise the presence of God.” The 
singing heart is the saintliest. Most persons 
form the fabric of their thinking upon reli- 
gious subjects out of the teachings of the 
songs they know, rather than out of the 
Bible itself. 

President Wilson several years ago criti- 
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cizes what he termed “ religious ragtime.” 
He cited certain popular Sunday school 
songs which are meaningless and trivial and 
unworthy of the exalted theme of religion. 
The music publishers are by their com- 
mercial zeal, threatening the purity of the 
music of the churches. To debase the state 
of the people in the matter of religious 
music is an offense not lightly to be over- 
looked. Contrast the “Beautiful Isles of 
Somewhere” with the dignity and exalta- 
tion of, 


Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast. 
- But sweeter far Thy face to see, 
And in Thy presence rest. 


Praise is prayer perfected. One of the 
most suggestive pictures in the life of Jesus 
is the scene in the upper room after the 
last supper with the disciples. Judas had 
gone on his nefarious mission. The eleven 
and their Lord were together in the heart- 
breaking intimacy of a common sorrow. 
The Master had lifted the veil of the mor- 
row, and let them see what awaited him of 
shame and death. It was the world’s 
darkest hour. Yet the record runs, “ And 
When they had sung a hymn, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives.” Singing on the 
way to Gethsemane! A hymn in the night! 
Rejoicing in the face of the Passion! Who 
will paint this wonderful picture of the 
singing Christ? He is our admonition to 
face our fate with a song on our lips. 
Whatever life may do to us, it should not 
take away our song. There are no circum- 
stances possible in life—so we are bound 
to say, in the light of this picture of the 
singing Christ—wherein a Christian may 
not sing praises to his God. 

During the Spanish-American War I as- 
sisted for a time in one of the Y. M. C. A. 
tents, and we conducted nightly meetings 
with the troops. Nearby was the division 
hospital, and the patients loved to listen to 
the music. The hymn for which they often- 
est asked was “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 
This is the favorite hymn in the English 
language. All of us at some time or other, 
want the refuge of the tender, loving 
Christ. And in the soul’s nightwatches 
he gives this song of comfort and peace. 

The essentially religious spirit of Edwin 
Booth, the famous actor, is vouched for by 
a recent writer in the Chicago Record- 
Herald, who tells this incident of a Masonic 
banquet in Omaha to which Mr. Booth had 
been specially invited: One of the brothers 
present asked Booth; “What is your 
favorite poem?” After thinking a moment 
he answered: “Please put that question 
differently—ask me what my favorite hymn 
is.’ We all wondered what it could be. 
He hesitated a moment. There seemed to 
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be something in his throat, and then, in a 
voice low and sweet, while we were all 
watching breathlessly, he said: “That 
hymn which the world knows as ‘Jesus 
Lover of My Soul,” and without waiting he 
recited the hymn—recited it as we had 
never before heard it. 

A member asked him: “What is your 
favorite prose production?” “I thank you, 
my brother, for asking the question,” he 
said. “The most beautiful, impressive, 
noble, unforgettable and uplifting words 
that were ever uttered and preserved to the 
world I shall do myself the pleasure of re- 
citing. Please be standing with me.” And 
with bowed head our greatest American 
actor recited the Lord’s Prayer. You can 
imagine how it was recited. 





SCHOOL AND CIVIC LEAGUES. 





oe Virginia there are 700 school and civic 

leagues organized in the country school 
districts by the Cooperative Education As- 
sociation, which is a citizens’ organization 
working in conjunction with the State De- 
partment of Education. A school and civic 
league is “a social club, school betterment 
association, and chamber of commerce set 
down in a country neighborhood and hold- 
ing its meetings in the school house. Of- 
ficers are elected, meetings are held monthly 
or fortnightly, and the teacher is a leading 
spirit in all activities.” It is a means of 
community education for practical citizen- 
ship adapted to rural conditions and needs. 

In addition to musicals, spelling bees, and 
other social activities, discussion and de- 
bate of public questions, primarily of local 
interest, occupy the meetings. The Co- 
operative Education Association sends to 
each league programmes on such questions 
as health, good roads, and better farming. 
A home reading course has been established 
based on a textbook on some rural sub- 
ject, and supplemented by bulletins from 
the several State departments and from 
the College of Agriculture. Upon the com- 
pletion of the course members are awarded 
certificates. 

The civic training afforded by the leagues 
comes largely, however, through activity in 
behalf of better community conditions. One 
league last year raised $2,500 for the im- 
provement of the roads leading to the 
school, and this year the good roads meet- 
ing held in a one-room school started a 
movement for an automobile road over 100 
miles in length. The improvement of the 
school itself is, of course, one of the chief 
interests of the leagues. In 1912-13 they 
collectively raised $65,000 which was ex- 
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pended for libraries, pictures, pianos, 
window shades, and other improvements. 
In a sparsely settled section of Charles 
City county, which until a year ago had no 
school facilities, a league was formed, an 
old farm building was rented and furnished 
with a few chairs and a table, and the 
school trustees were requested to supply 
a teacher. Interest increased and finally a 
model one-room school building was erect- 
ed, partly by public funds and partly by 
money raised by the league. Many high 
schools in Virginia have been built in just 
this way. p 





ON TRUTH TELLING. 





ELL your children the truth. That 
advice may seem impertinent and un- 
necessary until one stops to think; but in 
very many cases which have come under 
my own observation, it has been disregard- 
ed, says a writer in the “ Southern Church- 
man.” Children begin their intelligent ac- 
quaintance with their parents, by believing 
them implicitly, and when that faith is 
shaken and doubt creeps in, the aspect of 
the world has changed for the little ones, 
and something has been lost that will never 
be regained. 

It is natural for a child to ask questions 
—not only natural, but right and proper; 
an evidence of intelligence. How often 
these questions are answered heedlessly, 
or even untruly, and the child learns sooner 
or later that his confidence has been be- 
trayed. 

If, for instance, bitter medicine is to be 
taken, do not say, “It isn’t bad.” Instead 
tell the child gently, “This will not taste 
good, but we hope it is going to make you 
well, and my little man is going to be brave 
about it, isn’t he?” 

If pain must be inflicted, prepare the 
little sufferer in some such way, and unless 
your experience is very different from 
mine, he will meet the ordeal bravely. I'll 
never forget my own little son sobbing his 
heart out after a painful examination of 
his throat, and when I tried to comfort him 
by reminding him that it was over, he 
gasped: “I’m not crying for that, but ’cause 
doctor told what wasn’t true. He said he 
wouldn’t hurt me, and he did. Doctor isn’t 
good.” The betrayal of his confidence had 
been worse to him than the pain. 

If a child’s questions are embarrassing, 
as they often are, never scold the little 
questioner. Where should he turn for ex- 
planations of everything mysterious if not 
to his own parents? Thank God it is you 
he has asked, and answer him truly enough 
to satisfy for the time, and gently, that he 
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may feel encouraged to come again when’ 


an expanding outlook suggests new mys- 
teries and demands further explanations. 

There is nothing a child has not a right 
to discuss as freely as is necessary with his 
mother, whether he be five years old or 
twenty-five; and the modesty which puts a 
barrier across this freedom is false indeed. 
—Presbyterian. 





THE RIGHT TO BE BITTER. 





i a right to be bitter if I want to!” 

A man dying of tuberculosis was 
speaking. “My life has been one long 
mockery of hardship and failure. I’ve 
never known a year’s perfect health, and 
all round me I see men who can squander 
their inheritance of health with impunity. 
It’s been a grim struggle to get enough 
money to keep soul and body together, and 
everywhere I see those who have more 
money than they need or than is good for 
them. Now, in early manhood, I am dying. 
If I am bitter, I think I’ve the right to be!” 

Doctor Brown nodded sympathetically. 
“It isn’t your right in the matter I am con- 
cerned about,” he said, very quietly. “ Just 
why God has allowed your load to be so 
heavy, when mine has been comparatively 
so light, I don’t know; but I am sure that 
some time we are both going to understand, 
and see that all the time He was doing what 
was best. I suppose the fact that earthly 
life is'so short and eternity so long will 
mean more to us then than it possibly can 
now—certainly ten thousand considerations 
now hidden from us that we shall then see, 
will make it all appear very different. 
Some day we shall see conclusively that 
divine love was all about our suffering 
here. I am sure of that! 

“But just now, I am greatly concerned 
over the needlessness of your voluntarily 
adding another burden to the others. I 
wish I could make you see that bitterness 
only adds another burden to your lot. You 
don’t even get the poor satisfaction of 
avenging yourself on the world or on any- 
one. You are the one it stings. It only 
takes from you every possibility of enter- 
ing into any of the positive joy that, in 
spite of their suffering, thousands of suffer- 
ers have known. Circumstances have made 
your life terribly hard, my dear friend; I 
beg you not to add a hardship greater than 
the others to your lot!” 

It was a changed man who grasped 
Doctor Brown’s hand a day later. In his 
eyes was a new peace. “The bitterness is 
gone,” he said. “I’ve left behind me the 
hardest thing I ever had to bear.”—Youths’ 
Companion. 
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GENERAL PRATT AT CARLISLE. 





ae thee: way to civilize an Indian is to get 

him into civilization; the way to keep 
him civilized, is to let him stay” were the 
closing words of Gen. R. H. Pratt, founder 
of the Carlisle Indian School ‘and the past- 
master of Indian education in the United 
States in his address at the Carlisle Indian 
School, on the thirty-fifth anniersary of 
this great institution. The words he uttered 
in the quoted sentence and throughout 
his address were a reiteration of the great 
principles and policies he has always advo- 
cated and for twenty-five years put into 
play as superintendent at Carlisle. 

Anniversary day was doubly interesting 
because of this distinguished officer’s visit 
to his “child.” It was an appropriate idea 
of Superintendent O. H. Lipps to have him 
here after an absence from the school of a 
decade. The General enjoyed walking 
about the campus inspecting the buildings 
and watching a football scrimmage on the 
athletic field. He enjoyed also the dress 
parade of boys and girls under command of 
Quartermaster Griffiths. 

In the evening a meeting of the student 
body was held in the school auditorium. It 
was attended by a large number of Carlisle 
friends of General Pratt and of the school 
and the school faculty. An orchestra of 
Indians played, and played well, under the 
direction of Miss Klepfer, who led at the 
piano. In introducing General Pratt, Mr. 
Lipps said: 

“Thirty-five years ago today was a,great 
day for Carlisle and a great day for the 
Indian race. Little did they then suspect 
that their children would be assembled in 
the schools of the land as they are today. 
Thirty-five years ago this was all a dream 
It required a man with a vision to see the 
possibilities of the education of the Indian 
race. Today we show remarkable results, 
and when we contemplate the change it 
is almost beyond the belief of man. More 
than any other man in this country, 
you boys and girls have to thank for it the, 
man we have with us. tonight, Gen. R. H. 
Pratt.” 

General Pratt was given a great ovatjon 
when he ascended the rostrum and again 
when he was introduced. He said in part: 

“My vision came to me from experience, 
but if any man had told me thirty-five years 
ago what the conditions are today, I would 
not have believed it. I had in mind schools 
without regard to distinction as to,race. I 
believe if people had believed that the 
Indian was not different from other people 
of the United States, the change in them 
would have been made in a short time. 
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“T never thought it would require thirty- 
five years to bring Indians into the United 
States equipped with intelligence and the 
trade arts. I believed then, I believe now, 
that it doesn’t take long to make a man 
out of any race, and it has been a stubborn 
belief to the contrary standing in the way 
that has prevented it. You boys and girls 
know that it does not take long for you to 
learn to know and to do. What is required 
is the individual doing, the going after it. 
My vision as to this school was that in the 
course of from three to six years the 
Government and the people would come to 
the conclusion that the Indians are just 
folks, like the rest of us. 

“There are 10,000,000 negroes in the 
United States and 300,000 Indians. You 
are still Indians, but the negroes are citizens 
and they vote in some States. You are still 
under the care of the Government. Car- 
lisle does more for you than all the rest 
of the schools put together to bring you into 
contact with the white race. You should 
be citizens, but there is but one safe, sure 
future—for you to get into your power the 
power of good citizens. I would bring 
every Indian into relations with the best 
citizens in the United States. Learn to 
take care of yourself and your property. 
Of what use is your great wealth (some of 
you are rich) if you yourself cannot have 
the management of it. 

“General Sherman said to me, ‘Pratt, 
why go to Carlisle. Here in the West is 
a place of 5,000 acres with new buildings,’ 
etc. I said, ‘For two reasons; first, in order 
that the Indian may become civilized away 
from his western environments; second, 
because the false notions of eastern people 
must be wiped out—the notions they have 


concerning Indians.’ I earnestly desire and 


pray for the uplift of Indians from bad 
conditions. This is the Government system. 


Oh, how I wish you would hold up your ' 


heads, and put your shoulders back and be 
able to meet the demands made upon you 
as you go out in life. Be ladies, be gentle- 
men, be the best. The way to civilize an 
Indian is to get him into civilization; the 
‘way to keep him civilized is to let him stay. 
Repeat this with me.” [Here the entire 
student body repeated this statement. ] 
General Pratt’s address was made doubly 
interesting because of the numerous stories 
he told regarding Indians with whom he 
dealt during his incumbency as superin- 
tendent. These were particularly enjoyed 
by the student body, and they evidenced 
with no uncertainty the great fact that 
General Pratt has a heart as big as a 
mountain and that a kindly, fatherly spirit 
governed his work. He also told of his 
long varied experience with Indians in the 
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‘West, in Florida as prisoners, as soldiers, 


and as students in the East. 

After a few appropriate remarks by Mr. 
Lipps and the singing of “God Be with 
You Till We Meet Again” the audience 
dispersed. A reception was tendered the 
General in the new Alumni Hall, which was 
attended by a goodly number of towns- 
people. He is always assured a hearty wel- 
come in Carlisle. He has the right idea of 
Indian education, and it is gratifying to 
know that his ideas are given more weight 
at Washington now than they were under 
previous administrations of the Indian 
office.—Carlisle Sentinel. 
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CUB PILOT IN EDUCATION. 


DR. J. M. GREENWOOD. 











tae of the most diverting sketches Mark 

Twain ever wrote was that of his be- 
ing a “Cub Pilot.” To read what a “cub 
pilot” thought of his own qualifications 
when he first actually had to learn in order 
to know the river by day and by night, ap- 
pears at first glance well nigh appalling. 
By slightly shifting the scene to college or 
university piloting, one cannot help being 
impressed in a similar manner when green 
graduates are placed as instructors in 
junior classes. The practice in many of the 
higher institutions of putting young men 
and young women under tutors, or instruct- 
ors, whose characters are largely unformed 
and whose knowledge is preponderatingly 
verdant and none of it well-seasoned, is one 
of the chief reasons so many young persons 
leave college or university with so little con- 
fidence in themselves, except that the world 
at large is a place to have a good time in 
and that one having spent four or more 
years of his life at college or university 
is somehow entitled to much credit, whether 
he has absorbed much or little of what 
was offered there. 

A year or two ago one of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of the United States pro- 
posed this question to the writer,—“ If you 
had a sixteen-year-old boy who had just 
finished.a good high school course, would 
you send him to a college or a university?” 
This gentleman had a son of that age, and 
he was pondering in his own mind what was 
the best thing to do for his boy. The boy 
was scholarly, or at least studiously in- 
clined. Before attempting a reply, I re- 
marked: “You were educated in a small 
college in which mature men of solid attain- 
ments and high personal character did the 
teaching, and you were in close personal 
contact with these teachers for four years, 
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and did they not exert a great influence 
over you in shaping your ideals of life?” 
“These are the very reasons,” he replied, 
“why I have asked your opinion. But con- 
tinuing. “Since I graduated, the univers- 
ities have grown so enormously in numbers 
that I become distrustful and, in fact, I do 
not see how the large-souled men in a uni- 
versity can reach any very great number of 
students at the most susceptible, formative 
period of their lives.” 

The analytic Frenchman, Tarde, avers 
that nine-tenths of one’s education is imi- 
tative, and other writers have agreed, in 
part, with this opinion. Admitting the 
partial truthfulness of this statement, it is 
readily seen that the boy or young man 
whose habits are in the plastic state, needs 
to be placed during this critica) period 
under such environment as will strengthen 
and solidify his character along right lines 
of rational control. 

Of late years the educational pendulum 
has described a very different arc from the 
one of a score or more years ago, concern- 
ing the objects of a collegiate course of 
training. It was assumed then that such 
training offered an opportunity for one to 
acquire some scholarly habits rather than 
to fit one for sports, games, and great physi- 
cal endurance in doing things that would 
never be required, except in the rarest cases 
of a few strenuous lives and on desperate 
occasions. 

A college should be primarily a place for 
study and to study, but the tendency for 
years has been in the opposite direction— 
rather it has become a place to enjoy life 
to the fullest measure and frequently to 
the verge of excess. Study has been con- 
sidered as a sort of by-product in which 
only a few weak-kneed, effeminate boys 
and young men would engage. Laboring 
under the hallucination that an education 
can be obtained in some mysterious manner 
without close, persistent study and intense 
application, we have the pitiable spectacle of 
only a remnant of those who go through 
college or university of having any firm 
grip on any solid branch pursued. For- 
merly it was understood that a college or 
university curriculum was constructed on 
the theory that a student would select a 
course and make a serious attempt to master 
the elements of each subject, and perhaps 
take some advanced work in some of these 
subjects, if possible. All this was before the 
days of all-round coaches, bully sparers, 
social gymnasts. Indian races, very nearly 
nude contests, yellow-jacket twisters, and 
other strenuous make-believes, that fit in no 
way for the sterner duties of an industrious 
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people. Our country ‘has made its mark in 
the world more by its industry and in- 
ventive genius than by the exercise of lung 
and leg power and grandstand bleaching. 

Not every youth whose parents take it 
into their heads should be sent to college; 
better to put those who are sent to college 
to work at something they can do, or learn 
to do reasonably well. The word sent has 
been used technically in opposition to the 
word go. The difference in being sent to 
college or university and going to college 
or university indicates two attitudes of 
mind. The one who goes is bent on learn- 
ing and improving himself in every national 
manner possible, especially in scholastic 
attainments and right habits of life, while 
the one who is sent goes to have a 
good time and enjoy himself. These views 
will lead to a different classification of the 
students from what is customary at present, 
namely, into honor men and pass men— 
those who win their laurels in scholarship, 
good habits, and self-control, while the pass 
men will be given a different kind of recog- 
nition, perhaps based on residence and ex- 
posure to some college requirements, instead 
of scholarly attainments and application 
to study. Instead of diplomas béing given 
each student at graduation he ought 
to be furnished with a certificate showing 
definitely what he had studied and how 
much he had satisfactorily completed, so 
that when he goes out into the world he 
carries a statement of his work with him, 
and the public would judge of his qualifica- 
tions from the certificate. 

For parents who think of sending their 
sons and daughters to higher institutions 
of learning, the first and most essential 
element is to know, what kinds of personal 
influences will be exerted on the immature 
students during the first three years of their 
college life. After one has passed beyond 
this impressionable and impulsive period, 
personal influence, except in rare cases, will 
not be very strong, and the students may 
choose their own teachers, knowing fairly 
well what they want. 

Had I a son or daughter to send to col- 
lege with the experience I now have, I 
would choose a strong, small college in 
which the teachers were able men and wo- 
men, scholarly in attainments and knowing 
how to teach well, of very decided upright 
personality, and who sympathized with 
young people and knew how to gain their 
confidence and keep it. After taking such . 


_a course I would favor a year or two at 


one of the great universities in order to 
graduate from it with honor. 

A university ought to be a place for origin- 
al research and investigation, instead of a 
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recitation school on the same plane as a 
college. But as far as practicable, the “ Cub 
Pilots” as instructors in college or univers- 
ity teaching, should be sent to the engine 
room rather than installed in the Pilot 
House to teach those just a year or two 
behind them.—School Education. 
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LITTLE LESSONS FROM LIFE. 








OLIVE ROBERTS BARTON. 





WONDER how many of the great army 
of teachers who graduate from the 
school room into the greatest of all col- 
leges, “The World,” have reminiscences 
like mine. I use the term mine advisedly, 
for I am married and have a family, and I 
believe that the majority of teachers who 
choose to give up their profession, take up 
the responsibilities of matrimony. 

How many are there, I wonder, who have 
learned lessons in the great college I speak 
of, that would be of use to them if they 
were to take up their school room duties 
again? I believe the answer is, “ Every- 
one.” Especially the ex-teacher who has 
now children of her own. 

Perhaps the little things I have learned 
since I left school may be of help to some 
of the teachers now in the school room. 

When I started to teach, and in fact 
as long as I did teach, no one told me of 
these things. These little lessons are not 
printed in text books. We may find them 
in technical terms in “Theory of Teach- 
ing,” but we don’t understand them. We 
think we do, but we don’t. I thought I did, 
but I did not. 

I intended to be kind and just. I was 
kind and I was just, but I did not go far 
enough. I was considerate of the things I 
saw and understood. But there was much 
I did not see, and much I did not under- 
stand. To be brief I believe that I did not 
get under the skin of teaching. 

I have changed the definition of teaching 
and education to suit myself. I will tell 
you later my conception of the word educa- 
tion. As for teaching, I will give it to you 
now. 

To find out a child’s weak places and 
minister to them is the essential part of it. 
We are apt to follow the lines of least 
resistance, and teach a child the things he 
learns quickly and easily. But to probe 
until we find the weak spot, the part that 
needs stimulation and help, is where the 
true art of teaching comes in. 

You say, that kind of teaching is not for 
the public school teacher, that it is the work 
of special institutions. I do not mean to 
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go so far as that. Those cases are few 
and far between, although it is true a 
teacher does have pupils occasionally who 
should not be in a public school room. But 
in most rooms we will say there are but 
six or a dozen who learn everything well. 
The rest are what we call medium, that is 
they strike an average. If John is good 
in arithmetic he is slow in spelling, while 
Marjorie is exactly the opposite. 

The real teaching comes in, not in 
making the most of John’s arithmetic and 
Marjorie’s spelling, to make a big showing 
on report cards and ledgers, because they 
will take care of themselves. Instead, try 
to help the boy with his spelling. Don’t 
punish him for misspelling. He will hate 
But try to devise ways 
to stimulate his interest so he will like it, 
and herein comes my definition for the 
word “education.” But I am not ready to 
give it to you yet. 

As soon as a teacher has license enough 
to disregard that horrible word “ marks,” 
she can perform miracles in the line of true 
teaching. Probing under the skin and find- 
ing weak spots is the real mission of a 
teacher. I have learned this, not from ex- 
perimenting, but from a casual observation 
of my own children. I am domestic. I am 
not performing educational experiments. 
It keeps me busy for the most part to keep 
little bodies clothed and clean, and little 
stomachs in good condition. 

But I have been repaid over and over, by 
patiently explaining something to one of 
my little girls, things about which she is 
“ slow,” to use the accepted term. In every 
instance she has finally grasped the idea 
and retained it. Of course a mother under- 
standing the nature of her child, is more 
apt to guess the source of the trouble, and 
is then enabled to put things in a light that 
will enlighten him. : 

You say that that makes teaching very, 
very hard? Teaching is very hard. It is 
harder than I have made it out to be, for 
there is more of it. And this is the part 
I have learned more than anything else 
since I left school. 

Children cannot study, cannot learn if 
they are sick, sad or unhappy. It is not 
enough to probe for mental weak places 
and minister to them, for perhaps ‘the 
trouble is not with the mind, but with the 
body—and perhaps it is only a sad little 
heart. 

As a rule children will tell things. And 
their little troubles are often easily 
remedied, for little things worry them a 
great deal. If you suspect that such is the 
case—for worry with a child is nearly 
always obvious, it shows immediately, 
though not always, in his face—find out the 
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trouble. As I said, he will tell you. 
Perhaps a word will make it right. It may 
require a note written to his home, a tele- 
phone message, or, the bugbear of most 
teachers, a home visit, to set things straight. 

If you suspect hunger, don’t let little 
gray-faced Suzy come day after day and 
try to teach her mental arithmetic. In- 
vestigate, if possible, and interest the De- 
partment of Charities. 

I discovered a whole family starving one 
time. I do not deserve any credit for what 
I did in the case. I deserve reproach for 
other possible cases that I did not investi- 
gate. I had no way of finding out, as far 
as I knew then. But I know that if I were 
to teach again, I would pick out some of 
the pathetic little spindle-shanks, as due for 
a home visit from the teacher, and I have 
no doubt I could do some good. Often a 
suggestion to an ignorant mother about 
food and sanitation may do a world of 
good. Or to call attention to deafness, 
nearsightedness and often sickness un- 
noticed by parents, may be the means of 
righting a trouble that is ruining a child’s 
life. 

Free Dispensaries for Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat can treat only the people who 
know of them and go to them. How many 
of the parents of your boys and girls know 
of these places? Or of City Physicians 
who treat anyone free of charge who gets 
a permit, or whatever it is called, from the 
Board of Health. Don’t you think an oc- 
casiorial home visit worth while, to tell 
mothers of these things which might mean 
health or even life to some of your boys 
and girls. 

Children sleep eight hours; stay in their 
homes (I am referring here to the poorest 
classes) with ignorant parents who often 
do them more harm than good as far as 
their physical welfare goes; and perhaps 
six hours of the day they spend with you. 
Who is to give them their chance of life? 

I have given a long definition of teach- 
ing. I will give you now my short defini- 
tion of education. It is “ability to concen- 
trate.” Teach a child that, and you have 
educated him. It is not easy to teach. 
But as soon as he gets the quality of stick- 
at-it-ive-ness that gets things, always gets 
what he goes after, you have educated him. 
He'll learn to spell your words without your 
keeping him in every night. He’ll learn 
because he knows how to keep his mind on 
it until he gets it. 

To go back, all missionaries know some- 
thing of medicine. They go on the theory 
that you can’t save a man’s soul if he has a 
suffering body. Get physical pain out of 
the way, then you can teach him about God. 
He can’t learn if he is suffering. It is the 
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same with teaching in the school. No 
child will learn if handicapped by physical 
or mental imperfections. Try to get them 
out of the way first. 

Sometimes there are exceptions to this 
rule. I remember a little boy Robert was 
his name,—who was the star pupil in his 
class. His papers were often on exhibition 
in the Principal’s office. He really was a 
wonder, and was always sprung upon the 
unsuspecting visitor as an example of what 
we could do in our room. I reveled in 
Robert. 

But what are my recollections of that 
little boy—as a boy? I didn’t think of it 
much, then, except to wonder, but I think 
of it often, now, and am sad. He never 
smiled. Never smiled. And he was only 
nine! I wish I had him now. I would 
do less exhibition work, and probe some 
into that little heart. He was not happy! 
I know now that he was not. There may 
have been something I could have helped. 
He was poor, but I don’t believe he was 
hungry. No, there was another reason, 
I wonder what it was. 

I tried to replace leaky shoes, always 
keeping a supply of second-hand ones om 
the lower shelf of the book cupboard; I 
found dozens of warm coats and dresses 
to cover patches of exposed cuticle; I 
found a starving family; I visited sick- 
ness—and thereby got diphtheria myself 
and nearly died; I did my duty as I saw it. 

But I did not go far enough! What I 
know now, I should probably never have 
learned in the school room. As long as I 
was there I should have gone on teaching 
little Roberts, and never thought to investi- 
gate solemn little faces. I have learned 
child nature. It cannot be reckoned in per- 
centage.—Catholic Educational Review, 
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BREAKFAST-TABLE TALK. 
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REV. JOHN TODD. 


O* a very cold, wintry morning, the boys 

who had come to keep New Year’s with 
their uncle, came down to breakfast, the 
moment the bell rang. The winds howled 
over the fields, murmured through the limbs 
of the bare trees, and where they could, 
whistled through the key-hole. Every few 
moments a heavy gust would beat against the 
old house, but it stood firm. It was very plain 
there would be no going out to play that day; 
and it was just as plain that the boys had come 
down to breakfast with sharp appetites. 

“Boys,” said the uncle, when all were 
seated at the table, “what were you disputing 
about so early this morning? Perhaps I can 
help one or both of you.” 
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“Why,” said John, about twelve years of 
age, ‘‘we were wondering why God is so often 
called ‘Providence.’ Why should he have 
such a name? I said it was because he pro- 
vides things, and James says that can’t be 
the reason, because he also guards us, and yet 
we don’t call this his ‘Guardence!’ ” 

“You have both studied Latin?” 

“A little, uncle.” 

“What does pro video mean?” 

“Tt means to see before, does it not?”’ 

“Yes. Now tell me how long it has taken to 
get this breakfast ready?”’ 

“How long? Why, sir, it may be an hour.” 

“Why, it has taken thousands of years to 
get this breakfast ready for your eating.” 

“Oh, uncle! how can that be?” 


“Let ussee. What fish is that before you?” 
“Salmon, sir.” 
“Very well. He probably was hatched up 


some river in Greenland, several years ago, 
and has been kept to grow till he was a large 
fish. But it took years and years for the 
trees to grow out of which the vessel was built 
that went to Greenland after him. That tea, 
which your aunt is pouring out, most likely, 
grew at the foot of the hills of China, hundreds 
of miles from the ship that brought it here. 
That coffee, many years ago, for I have had 
it in my keeping ten years, grew in Java. A 
long while ago that mutton-chop grew in 
Canada, and the sheep were driven to us here. 
That salt was made from the waters of the 
ocean at one of the West India Islands. The 
wheat, that our bread was made of, grew in 
Missouri. That butter was made in Vermont. 
That sugar in your coffee, was made in the 
Islands of Cuba. That pepper, which I 
sprinkle on my meat, grew in Ceylon. Those 
cups were made in France. That tin coffee- 
pot had to be dug out of the mines in 
England. That cream is the grass and hay of 
our own fields turned into mifk. Now, don’t 
you see, my boys, how much time, and care 
and labor, and seeing before (pro video) it has 
cost to get one comfortable breakfast ready 
for my hungry nephews? God does all this; 
he foresees, provides it all, brings all these 
things together, at the right time and the right 
place, and thus he is called Providence, or the 
Foreseer.”’ 

“But, uncle, you said it had taken thousands 
of years to get this breakfast ready. Wecan’t 
see that.” 

“What was our breakfast cooked with?’’ 

“Cooked with! Why, with the fire, sir!” 

“Yes, and what was the fire made of?” 

“Made of coal.” 

“‘Tobesure. And that coal was made under 
the ground thousands of years ago; provided 
for this very purpose. And thus God goes 
before us, years and ages before we were born; 
foresees what we shall need, and gets it all 
ready. This is providing—foreseeing. And 
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thus he is called Providence, or Foreseer. 
you now understand!” 

“Thank you, uncle, it looks plain enough 
now!” 

The boys had got a new idea, and one that 
sticks like a bur. Will not teachers present 
this thought occasionally in their schools? It 


will do good 





SACRED INFLUENCES. 
JOSEPH COOK. 


OOKING around the globe to-day, we see 
an unbroken line of Christian influences 
in the near future, stretching from the Yose- 
mite to the-Sandwich Islands, to Australia, 
Japan, India, past the Suez Canal, thence to 
the Bosphorus, to Germany, to England, and 
then across that little brook we call the 
Atlantic, only two seconds wide now for 
electricity. There are no foreign lands. 
Christianity at this hour reads her Scriptures, 
and lifts up her anthems, in two hundred 
languages. One-half of the missionaries of 
the globe may be reached from Boston by 
telegraph in twenty-four hours. God is 
making commerce his missionary. 

It is incontrovertible that it was predicted 
ages ago, that a chosen man called yonder out 
of Ur of the Chaldees should become a chosen 
family, and this a chosen nation, and that in 
this nation there should appear a chosen 
Supreme Teacher of the race, and that he 
should found a chosen church, and that, to his 
chosen people, with zeal for good works, should 
ultimately be given all nations and the isles of 
the sea. In precisely this order world-history 
has unrolled itself, and is now unrolling. No 
man can deny this. No man can meditate 
adequately on, this without blanched cheeks. 
What are the signs of the times which I have 
recounted on this festal morn, but added 
waves in this fathomlessly mysterious gulf- 
current? Weknowit began with the ripple we 
call Abraham. It is now almost as broad as 
the Atlantic itself. 

What Providence does, it from the first 
intends todo. Wesee whatit hasdone. We 
know what it intended. It has caused this 
gulf-current to flow in one direction two 
thousand, three thousand, four thousand 
years. Good tidings, this gulf-current, if we 
float with it!—good tidings which are to be 
to all peoples! A Power not ourselves makes 
for righteousness. It has steadily caused the 
fittest to survive, and thus has executed a 
plan of choosing a_ peculiar people. The 
survival of the fittest will ultimately give the 
world to the fit. Are we, in our anxiety for the 
future, to believe that this law will alter soon? 
or to fear that He whose will this law expresses, 
and who never slumbers or sleeps, will change 
His plan to-morrow, or the day after? 
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BIDE A WEE, AND DINNA FRET. 


Is the road very dreary? 
Patience yet! 
Rest will be sweeter, if thou art aweary 
And after night cometh the morning cheery, 
Then bide a‘wee, and dinna fret. 


The clouds have silver lining, 
Don’t forget! 
And though he’s hidden, still the sun is shining; 
Courage! instead of tears in vain repining, 
Just bide a wee and dinna fret. 


With toil and cares unbending 
Art beset? 
Bethink thee how the storms from heaven de- 
scending 
Snap the stiff oak, but spare the willow bending, 
And bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


Grief sharper sting doth borrow 
From regret! 
But yesterday is gone and shall its sorrow 
Unfit us for the present and the morrow? 
Nay; bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


An over-anxious brooding 
Doth beget 
A host of fears and phantasies deluding; 
Then, brother, lest the torments be intruding, 
Just bide a wee and dinna fret. 
Leisure Hours. 
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HINTS ABOUT LETTER-WRITING. 





READ THIS TO YOUR SCHOOL. 


UR letter-writing is very much a matter 

of habit, and for that reason it is im- 

portant that young people should learn early 

to consider it a pleasant way of communicating 

thoughts and feelings to their friends, instead 

of a burdensome task to be got over as quickly 
as possible. 

We often hear people excuse themselves by 
saying that they have no “gift for writing 
letters,” as though it were something like an 
ear for music, only accorded to a favored few. 
But the truth is that any one can write inter- 
esting and pleasant letters who will take a 
little trouble and really persevere in the effort. 
The grand difficulty in the way is that they 
are too selfish and tooindolent totry. Nothing 
that is worth anything comes without effort, 
and if you do not care enough about gratifying 
your friends to take a little pains for it, you 
deserve never to receive any letters yourselves. 

A few simple rules carefully observed, will 
help you over some of the things which you 
call difficulties. In the first place, always 
write distinctly. It destroys much of the 
pleasure in receiving a letter if it cannot be read 
without puzzling over every word. Many 
an epistle, written on heavy cream-laid paper, 
with a monogram at the top, is only an an- 
noyance to the one to whom it is addressed, 
on account of pale ink and{careless hand- 
writing. 
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Be particular in the matter of dating, giving 
every item distinctly, and sign the letter with 
your full name. If this habit is formed, you 
will not run the risk of losing valuable letters, 
which cannot be forwarded from the Dead- 
Letter Office, unless accompanied with the full 
address. 

You will find it more easy to reply to a letter 
soon after you get it than if you neglect it 
for a few weeks, because you will have the 
impressions which the first reading made upon 
your mind. Tell your friend when you re- 
ceived the letter which you are answering, 
and take up the topics in the order in which 
they naturally come, remembering to answer 
all the questions which have been asked. Try 
to think what your friend would like best to 
hear about, and when you undertake to tell 
anything, do not leave it half told, but finish 
the story. People who are not careful about 
this, often give a false impression without 
meaning to doso. For instance, one of these 
careless writers, in giving an account of a 
fire, simply stated that the house was burned, 
without giving any qualifications, thus giving 
the impression that it was entirely consumed, 
thereby causing a whole family much unnec- 
essary trouble and anxiety, as the actual 
burning in question was very slight. 

Do not consider anything too trivial to 
write about which you would think worth 
mentioning in conversation. Writing letters 
is simply talking upon paper, and your friends 
will be much more entertained by the narra- 
tion of little every-day affairs, than by pro- 
found observations upon topics which you care 
nothing about. 

In writing to very intimate friends, who will 
be interested in the details of your daily life, 
it is well sometimes to make your letter a 
sort of diary—telling something of how you 
have spent each day since you wrote last; what 
books you have been reading, what letters you 
have received from mutual friends, and what 
you have heard or seen which has interested 

ou. 
Write all that you have to say on one subject 
at once. Thatis, do not begin to tell about 
your garden, and then about your school, and 
then about your garden again; but finish one 
subject before you begin another. Do not be 
afraid of using the pronoun J. Some people 
avoid it and thus give their sentences a shabby 
and unfinished sound, as ‘‘Went to Boston— 
called on Mrs. Smith.” Never apologize for 
what you write, by saying that you do not like 
to write letters. You would not think it quite 
polite, in visiting a friend, to say, “I do not 
like to talk to you, so I shall not say much.” 
Keep the idea before you that you are writing 
for the sake of giving pleasure to your friend. 

When your letter is merely an inquiry or, 
on a matter of business, the case is different. 
You then should try to be as brief, concise, 
and clear as possible. An elaborately drawn 
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out business letter is as much out of place 
as it is inconsiderate. 

“Do not think what to write; write what 
you think,” is an old rule, and a good one to 
remember. If you are away from home, it is 
very selfish not to share your good times with 
the family by writing frequent letters. You 
can tell what you are enjoying so much better 
while it is fresh in your mind, than you can 
after your return, when you may not have 
leisure to go over the whole ground; and these 
home letters may be a means afterwards of 
refreshing your own memory, and reminding 
you of incidents which you would otherwise 
have forgotten. There are many other things 
which might be said here, but this will do for 
the present. A very good rule for letter 
writing is the golden one, ‘“‘ Do as you would be 
done by.” —Susan A. Brown, in St. Nicholas. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES.* 





THE FIRST TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE OF LANCASTER 
COUNTY IN 1853. 


S often happens, looking for one thing we 
find another better and more interesting. 
So I chanced, says Dr. J. P. McCaskey—whom 
we have asked to put down for The New Era 
some of his interesting reminiscences of the 
olden time—to come upon three or four copies 
of the “Proceedings of the First Teachers’ 
Institute of Lancaster County, organized 
January 24, 1853,” a sixteen-page pamphlet, 
printed by John H. Pearsol and published by 
order of the Institute. 

For years—how many I do not know— 
before the organization of the Teachers’ In- 
stitute in 1853, the Lancaster County Edu- 
cational Association met semi-annually, usu- 
ally in the High School building at the corner 
of Chestnut and Prince streets, in this city. 
I remember wellitslast meetings. Itsmember- 
ship comprised friends of education from city 
and county, teachers, directors and others. 
There were always formal programmes, with 
much discussion of school-room topics,methods 
of teaching and questions of school policy. 
Thoughtful and devoted men and women 
attended these meetings, and what they 
dreamed of and prayed for and toiled for has 
become the inheritance of their children’s 
children. That virile association called the 
first meeting of this Teachers’ Institute, 
planned its organization, made sure of its 
success, and then, after three or four years, 





*The interesting proceedings of the First 
Teachers’ County Institute of Lancaster county 
are found in Volume I, pages 324-330, of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. They were also 
published in pamphlet form in January, 1853, and 
reprinted in the Lancaster New Era sixty years 
later, during the week of the recent county 
institute. 
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passed quietly out of sight. 
remains. 

I was a High School boy then, and attended ° 
the sessions of the Institute, as did other boys. 
The week of the Teachers’ Institute was from 
the first a holiday week for the schools of the 
city. The School Board was doing what it 
could for the schools, and had in its member- 
ship .in those days our foremost clergymen, 
physicians, lawyers and business men. Facile 
princeps amongst them all was Thomas H. 
Burrowes, recognized in all parts of the State 
as the foremost common school man in Penn- 
sylvania. There were also Rev. John C. 
Baker, Rev. Samuel Bowman, Rev. N. A. 
Keyes, Rev. Bernard Keenan, Dr. John L. 
Atlee, Dr. F. A. Muhlenberg, Dr. Patrick 
Cassidy; George Ford, Alexander H. Hood, 
Amos Slaymaker, George M. Kline, lawyers; 
George M. Steinman, John Wise, the noted 
aeronaut, David Hartman and other leading 
citizens among businessmen. These men were 
often in the schools, and gave many a profitable 
thought to the boys and girls. But Dr. 
Burrowes was the leading spirit among them 
all. He was, of course, the presiding officer 
at the first Institute, and was continued in the 
office for the second meeting as the man sure 
to make it a success in 1854. A Roman 
tomb, erected to his memory by the teachers 
and friends of education of the State, stands 
in St. James’ Churchyard, at the corner of 
East Orange and Duke streets. It is one of 
the three best known tombs in Lancaster, the 
other two being those of Thaddeus Stevens in 
Concord cemetery and James Buchanan in 
Woodward Hill. 

In the Boys’ High School we then had a very 
strong man, John S. Crumbaugh, as Principal; 
Kersey Coates, a stalwart, who was then 
reading law with Thaddeus Stevens, who later 
went to Kansas and made his millions, and 
Joseph O. Colburn, a cousin of Colburn, the 
mathematician, a clergyman of the Sweden- 
borgian faith, near-sighted, and one of the 
most attractive men I have ever known. Rev. 
Walter S. Drysdale was a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, in charge of the girls’ department of the 
school. All of these men were members of the 
Institute. J. P. Wickersham was there from 
his academy at Marietta; John Beck was in 
from his famous boys’ school at Lititz, and 
Rev. N. Dodge, Principal of Cedar Hill 
Seminary, at Mount Joy, was one of the 
speakers. Amos Row, D.S. Burns, who after- 
wards went as Superintendent to Harrisburg; 
L. M. Hobbs, Seymour Preston, A. M. Frantz, 
Dr. Joseph Gibbons, Charles Twining, who 
long years after was a teacher in Erie; J. R. 
Sypher, who was a brilliant newspaper cor- 
respondent during the Civil War—how many 
of them, as I knew them then or came to know 
them later, seem of yesterday! There were 
sixty women and one hundred and sixteen men 
enrolled. 


But its work 
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I have been present at every annual meeting 
since that time—from first to last, now sixty- 
two in number—but at three of these meetings 
I was not enrolled, the first two when a boy in 
the High School, and in 1857-8, when I was 
not teaching, but was present during part of 
the sessions. 

The men and women named in the list of 
membership started no ordinary school move- 
ment in the community. Of the men I do 
not know whether any survive. Of the women 
teachers the last to go has been Miss Mary W. 
Russell. But two, so far as I know, remain, 
Mrs. Sarah Rengier, of South Prince street, 
and Mrs. Mary A. Sutton, of New Holland, a 
sister of Mr. F. R. Diffenderffer, of this city. 

There was a fine spirit abroad among the 
good teachers of those days, an enthusiasm 
that was contagious. And one will go far to 
find better men, more gifted, more capable, 
more scholarly, more helpful, than I knew in 
Howard Worcester Gilbert, John S. Crum- 
baugh and Elnathan Elisha Higbee. To have 
known three such men in the school room in 
my boyhood days has been worth far more to 
me than to have inherited farms and factories 
and mines. I hold these men in glad and 
grateful reverence, and esteem it one of the 
greatest blessings of my life to have come 
under their influence. The teacher is every- 
thing or much or little or nothing—even a 
curse—to his pupils. These masters were 
well-nigh everything to me in those days. And 
that I should have had the good fortune to be 
under three such men—who can reckon the 
value of such experience in boyhood? I look 
back with undying gratitude to them, and to 
my father who sent me, a little boy, where I 
could live for awhile with these large men. 
But farther back, in early childhoods, I knew 
the greatest teacher of them all—my mother. 

I have known intimately every State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction since 1857, 
except Charles R. Coburn (1863 to 1866), 
Hickok, Burrowes, Wickersham, Higbee, 
Waller and Schaeffer, as well as every County 
Superintendent of Lancaster county, in close 
personal relations—Wickersham, Crumbaugh, 
Evans, Shaub, Brecht. Of course, I know 
Mr. Fleisher, but not as I have known the men 
before him. When the law authorizing the 
election of Superintendents was passed there 
were but few High Schools in the State. That 
of Lancaster was organized in 1849, and its 
teachers were all of high-grade scholarship. 
This was the argument used by Dr. Burrowes 
and Rev. Mr. Crumbaugh before the conven- 
tion of School Directors in securing a salary 
of $1,500, the largest in the State, for our first 
Superintendent, J. P. Wickersham. This 
high school was to be under his supervision 
and a man of the scholarship needed to super- 
vise the work of its teachers could not be had 
for a nominal salary such as was voted in not a 
few counties. Allegheny, Bucks, Chester, 
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Schuykill, and Washington counties, each 
voted $1000 to its first superintendent, Brad- 
ford, Cumberland, Delaware, Indiana, Law- 
rence, Lehigh, Luzerne, Lycoming, Mifflin, 
Wayne and York, each $500. Many others 
voted but $200 or $300, the lowest being 
$75 and $50. See Volume 3, page 6, School 
Journal. 

When the first Institute was held, The 
Pennsylvania School Journal was in its first 
volume, which was made to include eighteen 
numbers from January, 1852. Dr. Burrowes 
started it on faith at the request of the 
Lancaster County Educational Association. 
The second volume began July, 1853. I have 
just sent a complete set of the sixty-two vol- 
umes, in twenty-seven large books, ending with 
June, 1914—making an imposing six-foot shelf 
—to the Carnegie Library of Pennsylvania 
State College. 

In 1865, at the close of the war, Dr. Bur- 
rowes wished me to go upon it as his assistant, 
but made the condition that I should give all 
my time to it, which meant that I should quit 
teaching. I declined to do so, and he engaged 
Col. Wm. L. Bear. A year later, when he was 
organizing the system of Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, he made Col. Bear one of his inspect- 
ors, and renewed his offer to me, saying: “‘I’ll 
take you on your own terms. But you must 
stop teaching night school. I don’t want to 
write your obituary.” I had some practical 
knowledge of the printing office, and my first 
monthly number was May, 1866. Since that 
time I have put every issue through the press. 
As I was a teacher for fifty years so I would be 
glad to round out fifty years on The Journal. 
That means six hundred monthly issues, of 
which but seventeen are yet tocome. I hope 
for ability to do this, but “our times are in 
His hands,”’ and, if it is not so to be, I am 
content. 


A FORMER TEACHER DRAWS SOME COM- 
PARISONS. 


Hon. A.G. Seyfert saysina letter to The New 
Era: The story of the first County Teachers’ 
Institute, and reminiscences by Dr. McCaskey, 
as published in The New Era on Wednesday 
evening, interesting as it was, attracted much 
attention among the teachers of the sixty- 
second annual Institute. Anything founded 
sixty-two years ago and continued from year 
to year to the present time would naturally 
do this. A great educational movement for 
the uplift of humanity begun more than a 
half-century since marks a real epoch in any 
community. To get first-hand information of 
such an event from one who was present more 
than three-score years ago is not only the 
more interesting, but coming as it does, from 
such a strong personality and distinguished 
educator as Doctor McCaskey it is a rare 
historical treat. We are glad that one so rich 
in literary attainments, who lived when rail- 
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roads were in their infancy, when the tele- 
graph was not yet, and when the more modern 
inventions of the telephone, the electric light 
and all the multiplicity of contrivances in 
connection with electricity, and a thousand 
other things now part of every-day life, is 
still with us. 

When the first Teachers’ Institute convened 
two generations ago it laid the foundations for 
what is now the leading educational event 
annually in the county. Those who organized 
it had no thought that some day there would 
not be a hall in the city large enough to 
accommodate all who wanted to attend. So 
popular are these annual conventions now that 
for at least part of the week the two largest 
auditoriums will not hold all who want to 
listen. The first Institute had a membership 
of less than two hundred, including the whole 
county. The present, without the teachers 
from the city, enrolled 697. If Doctor 
McCaskey saw the first from the platform he 
observed that the great majority of teachers 
present were men. Would he view the one in 
session now he would find the order reversed, 
and see that nine out of every ten are ladies. 

When the first Institute convened in 1853 
I was but six months old, and hence from 
personal knowledge and observation I know 
nothing. Eighteen years later, in 1871, I had 
my first experience as a teacher in attending 
the last Institute conducted by David Evans 
as County Superintendent. My recollections 
are that in personal appearance there was a 
marked difference in the teacher of forty-three 
years ago from the teacher of today. Many 
of the teachers of that day seldom came to 
Lancaster during the year, except during the 
week the Institute was in session. Now all 
come frequently, and one can not discriminate 
whether they live here or in the remotest 
township as you meet them on the streets. 
During the past week as I have had the 
pleasure of looking at the seven hundred faces 
I observed a few who were boys in 1871 as I 
was. Now they are on the shady side of sixty 
and stood amidst the sea of younger faces like 
rugged oaks in a forest of young trees. In 
feelings, sympathy and even in wearing apparel 
they are as young as the youngest. They are 
not rich in material things but all have a 
wealth of experience and the satisfaction of a 
life well spent to make others wiser and better 
that is more valuable than material things that 
perish. 

To compare the first Institute from a literary 
viewpoint with the present, one is constrained 
to ask, Have we made as much progress in 
educational lines as in material things? I dare 
not answer that, for much as we have gained in 
knowledge and how to impart it to others, I am 
still in doubt. 

The programme of the first Institute in- 
dicates that they discussed spelling, geography, 
astronomy, grammar, music, penmanship, 
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school government, arithmetic and the use of 
the Bible in the school room. These are the 
old-fashioned fundamentals, the cornerstone of 
the public school system. The difference 
between this and the programme of to-day is 
very great. Are the two programmes fair 
samples by which to judge the progress we 
have made during sixty-two years? The first 
is strong in the fundamentals of popular 
education. The last is at least modern and 
entertaining, as the times demand, in order to 
be popular. 
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HIS BEST TEACHER. 


N his recent article in The New Era, Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey speaks of his mother as 
his best teacher. The Bible, he says, was her 
one text-book. Shortly after her death in 
1898 he made an address before the City In- 
stitute of Lancaster, entitled “In the Be- 
ginning, God,’ at the close of which he paid 
this tribute to his mother: 

Why have I taken a subject like this at this 
time? Well, first, because of its great im- 
portance; and, again, because when the 
request came for a paper to be read here, this 
was the thought which had been in my mind 
for days, and I cared little to turn to any other 
less impressive or less attractive. 

I had seen one whom I have known for 
sixty years, a soul sweet and helpful, unselfish, 
and strong and noble, pass slowly into the 
Valley of the Shadow. After a lingering 
illness of many months—a kind of restful and 
patient waiting for the end—she passed away 
peacefully into ‘‘the rest that remaineth for 
the people of God.’’ Her life had been spent 
in deeds of kindness and glad service to others, 
with almost no thought for herself. Every 
one who knew her loved her, and by no one of 
kind heart who has ever known her in her long 
and useful life does she seem to have been 
forgotten. She was always young at heart, 
and could not grow old. Although eighty- 
eight years of age, her senses were well-nigh 
unimpaired, and she took, and enjoyed, and 
was grateful for every good thing that came 
to her, receiving it and speaking of it often as 
the gift of God. She had learned very early 
this rare lesson of life. 


To trust Him in dark hours of trial, 
And thank Him in moments of bliss. 


By the cradle, at her work about the house, 
at the milking time about the barn, in the 
meadow and at the spring, in the service of the 
church, what voice so sweet as hers, clear and 
strong and melodious in every tone, in ballads, 
hymns, lullabies, and lilted tunes that had no 
words, but most of all in hymns with their high 
suggestion? ‘‘Marget, sing something’’—he 
always spoke her name in the old Scotch 
fashion, in two syllables, like that of Marget 
Howe, in the “ Bonnie Briar Bush’’—was my 
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father’s frequent request. And everybody 
else seemed to ask it, too; for she sang as no one 
else I ever heard in my childhood at church 
or at home. It was as the bird sings, because 
she loved melody, and the song often gushed 
from her heart in sweet unconsciousness of any 
to listen and enjoy. And she sang, in quiet 
voice to the end, the old hymns of trust and 
love and hope when the days were sometimes 
long, and when at times she was alone, but 
never lonely. I have heard nearly all the 
great singers of the past forty years, but no 
memory among them all is so fresh and joyous 
as that of my mother’s songs. She inherited 
this gift from Scotch, Scotch-Irish, Welsh, 
German and Swiss ancestors, for they all loved 
music, and would tell us how they talked in her 
girlhood of the songs her father and mother 
sang together before their marriage nearly a 
hundred years ago. I used to fancy that she 
had caught into her voice the tones of the 
violins in the home of her childhood. Here 
is an interesting fact and a somewhat re- 
markable thing: She always sang three verses 
of ‘Home, Sweet Home.” All the printed 
copies of this well-known song some forty or 
fifty years ago, and later so far as I know, gave 
but two. But the verse she sang between the 
first and last became so fixed in my memory, 
and was so necessary for me to complete the 
song—for as she sang it I loved it best of all— 
that I gave it place on the first page of the 
first number of the Franklin Square Song 
Collection some twenty years ago. Since 
that time is has gone into many new music 
books for schools and for general use, and the 
song niay generally be accepted in that form. 
The verse restored is as follows, and I hear her 
voice in it now: 
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I gaze on the moon as I tread the drear wild, 

And peel that my mother now thinks of her 
child, 

As she looks on that moon from our own cottage 


oor, 
Through the woodbine whose fragrance shall 
cheer me no more. 


It was my mother’s songs that gave impulse 
to the numbers of the Franklin Square Col- 
lection, which seems to have gone all over our 
own country, and to be scattered very widely 
throughout the English-speaking world, and to 
hundreds of thousands of music pamphlets 
that have afforded pleasure and benefit, I 
trust, to very many, young and old. 

The prevailing thought of her fourscore 
years is the subject of this paper: “In the 
beginning, God’’—always God. She went to 
her grave in the quiet evening of life, as was 
fitting, in the quiet evening hour, with the 
“Well done!” of all who knew her, music of 
organ and choir, and the beautiful ritual of the 
Episcopal Church, with which she had been 
familiar for more than eighty years. Through 
all her life went sweet and sacred song, about 
her as an atmosphere, and at the end it was 
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fitting there should be pealing organ and 
chanting choir, and the hymns she had sung 
so often and loved sowell. It was fitting, too, 
that she should lie at rest in consecrated 
ground, within the shadow of the venerable 
church (St. James, Lancaster), which she had 
known in youth, and by the side of one beloved 
almost as a mother, whom, on this self-same 
spot, she had seen buried out of her sight 
three-score and ten years before. As I think 
of my mother the lines of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning come back to me with 
profound suggestion: 


Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if there any is, 
For gift of grace, surpassing this— 

He giveth His beloved, sleep! 

* a” * 

And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 

And ’round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, ‘‘Not a tear must o’er her fall; 
* He giveth His beloved, sleep!” 


She has passed, we believe, from the shadow- 
land of time into the freshness and beauty of 
the glad morning upon the Delectable Moun- 
tains. I wonder sometimes if she has yet seen 
her mother, of whom she always spoke so 
tenderly, who died just seventy-five years ago, 
and who left so strong an impress upon her 
child. Lapse of years is nothing to hearts that 
love forever. 

It is inspiring to think what delight it may 
be in the next life to find glad souls, among 
them relatives generations removed in the 
line of ancestry, all in the bloom of eternal 
youth and vigor, who have long been diligent 
in labors of love and service, and who have 
grown more and more strong and lovable 
through the ages. What a thing is life, with 
its long chain of ancestry and descent! And 
what depth of meaning, intellectual and 
spiritual, in the Bible phrase, “gathered to his 
fathers!’’ Not the archangel Gabriel himself, 
foremost of the heavenly host, can estimate 
the possibilities in this connection which are 
suggested by a thought like this: “In the be- 
ginning, God!’’—for, having Him, we may in 
the end have all of good and gladness that 
thought can suggest or heart desire. 

I have known many good things in life, but 
the best of all has been the blessing of such a 
mother. If I have been able to do any good 
work in the world, the origin and spring of 
almost everything has been hidden back in that 
mother’s teaching and that mother’s love. 
Ability and readiness to improve opportunities 
that have come to me through others have 
been largely due to my mother’s life of unselfish 
devotion. 

Two pleasant pictures come up before me: 
I call to see her regularly, and often as she lies 
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in bed, week after week, not ill, but no longer 
strong and vigorous. In her bright, pleasant 
face there is a look of youth that is past, and of 
immortal youth that is fast coming. She 
greets me gladly when I come, and when I go 
thanks me cordially for getting in to see her. 
I laugh at her for thanking a son who comes 
tosee his mother. But she was alwaysa lady, 
courteous, polite, grateful for anything that 
gave her pleasure, so she says “Thank you”’ 
just the same. I ask her, in way of pleas- 
antry, to goalong tochurch one Sunday morn- 
ing shortly before theend. Shesmilesand says 
with perfect peace: ‘‘All that is over now, and 
I have nothing left to do but to sleep and to 
pray.”’ And so she prays—and sleeps—that 
I once knew so wakeful and devoted to her 
children and her household duties that to me, 
as a child, she seemed almost never to sleep. 
The days pass, and the end comes, with the 
sleep from which glad souls awake into the 
Eternal Morning. Even there, I think, that 
what was to her the best lesson of time may 
also be the great thought of eternity—“ In the 
beginning, God!”— Lancaster New Era. 
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THE PALACE. 


| Diggit man, woman and child upon earth 

owns a Palace. We may be very poor 
in this world’s goods and chattels; our dwelling 
may be in a by-street, surrounded by squalid 
forms and repulsive imagery; our purse may 
be empty, our habiliments worn and faded; 
yet every one of us, dear reader, owns a 
palace. And it is a glorious structure, formed 
of the costliest material, more magnificent 
than Versailles or the Vatican; builded by a 
greater architect than he who designed and 
finished those splendid piles in their matchless 
beauty. It is the palace of the soul. Yes, 
within that wonderful world of ‘the dome of 
thought,’ the human brain, is that palace 
reared, and in it are many chambers, .lofty, 
spacious, glorious; where the soul walks as 
their lord and master, and dwells in absolute 
sovereignty as “king of thought.”’ But the 
soul must furnish her mansion; must fill those 
chambers with pictures and imagery, beautiful, 
chaste, grand, noble, lasting, and eternal in 
their loveliness and splendor; or hideous, 
impure, low, debased, fading, darkened and 
defaced. Among the furniture her own hands 
placed within her palace that Soul must dwell; 
must gaze upon a scene of beauty, or on 
pictures wild, weird, cruel, desolate, repul- 
sive. 

How shall she furnish, then, that dwelling 
in which she must reside forever? We 
answer, with the images, the pictures, which 
she brings from the environment without; 
from the world, the universe around her home. 
Literature offers many things that the soul 
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can appropriate to furnish her abode. 
that are pure and lovely as the dreams of 
heaven, things of grandeur and of splendor, 
and of majestic mien and aspect; or forms 
that are revolting and ghastly, which lie under 
shadows dark, and are only lit by the lurid 
gleams of hell. The sweet images that the 
poet brings to light; his fairy scenes of love 
and beauty, his visions of loveliness, which 
haunt the heart with their tender beauty. 
The grand pictures of the past, the present, 
the future, which history and philosophy bring 
to the mental vision; the lovely creations of 
the artist, which, transferred to the speaking 
canvas, are again transported and delineated 
on the walls of memory’s magic chamber in 
our palace. - These may be seized upon and 
appropriated by the soul, and may adorn her 
palace with all the haunting loveliness of their 
lasting presence; and she can retire at will from 
the coldness and the common-place without, 
to gaze upon her treasures in her own sweet 
home; treasures which the thief cannot steal 
and the moth cannot corrupt. 

Nature too, sweet, living, outward Nature! 
With her fair, green vales, and her sunny 
hillsides; with her blue waves, and her bright 
bending skies; with her sunset clouds of glory, 
and her dawning splendors; her moonlight on 
fair waters, and her pure, calm stars in the 
dark blue vault of night; her song of singing- 
birds; her melody of running waters, and 
whispering zephyrs, and tender mysteries of 
her sweet revealings; the blush of her roses; 
the fragrance of her flowers; her lovely lights 
and delicate shadings. These, all these, speak 
to the soul; offer themselves to the soul to 
make them her own, and to hang them up in 
the picture galleries of her fairy palace, to 
brighten it with their matchless beauty and 
unfading glory. 

Religion, too, offers her spirit-beauty to 
furnish the palace of the soul. She brings 
the picturings of its native land of heaven to 
the spirit exiled here. She reveals vistas of 
eternal glory, glimpses of “ the green pastures,” 
and the “pure river,” where the “Father’s 
House,”’ the Palace of God, stands with its 
gates wide open to welcome back the wan- 
derer, with its flash of golden harps and its 
music of celestial voices. 

Ah, fairer, purer, sweeter than all earthly 
and outward seeming, may be that furniture, 
those pictures, that imagery, which the soul 
may gather and dwell upon with delight, in 
her palace, if she be only pure and holy, and 
choose sweet flowers, instead of seeking the 
ghastly things of evil. Then, let not the 
“strong man” keep that palace, and darken 
its chambers, and fill it with his ghastly 
imagery; but let the “stronger than he” 
come in and dwell with you, and furnish your 
palace immortal with the true, the beautiful 
and the good. 


Things > 
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WHO ARE 


THE PLAN-BOOK. 


T has been our privilege and pleasure to ex- 
amine recently, with some degree of care, 
and, certainly, with a large measure of appre- 
ciation the plan-books of Miss Mabel Over- 
holt, a very alert primary teacher of Fostoria, 
and we wish that every teacher in Ohio might 
haye the same privilege. In Akron, Fostoria, 
and some other cities every teacher is required 
to make a plan-book and have it ready for the 
inspection of the Superintendent whenever he 
calls for it. The advantages of a plan-book 
are self-evident and every District Superin- 
tendent would find it an excellent adjunct in 
his work of inculcating the habit of systematic 
work on the part of all his teachers. By the 
direction of the plan-book the teacher knows 
just what she is to do in every class exercise 
and, in the main, how she is to do it, and what 
results she expects to obtain. The illustra- 
tions, the pictures, the poems, the paragraphs 
to be emphasized or memorized—these are all 
there before her serving as land-marks to 
guide her along the way. There is nothing 
haphazard in such work but, rather, a definite 
purpose running all through the exercise and 
a definite goal to be reached. The preparation 
of the lesson as recorded in the plan-book is, 
of necessity, both systematic and thorough 
and no ready-made plans, published in books 
or papers, will avail. She must make her own 
plans and know the why of every step or the 
lesson will be a failure. Moreover, she must 
articulate the lesson of today with the one of 
yesterday and the one for tomorrow. She 
must know the capacity of her pupils in order 
to measure the length of the steps in their 
progress. In every phase of the class drill she 
is testing the effectiveness of her own plans 
and thus avoids the mistake of trying to shift 
the responsibility of failure to the children. 
The plan-book is equally valuable in all 
grades, including the high school. It is the 
chart and compass that help to keep the course, 
and it is a great time-saver, besides. The 
teacher has here the very data she needs to 
reinforce the facts-of the books. Further- 
more, and of real importance, the plan-book 
serves to emphasize to both teacher and pupils 
that the text-book is but a means and by no 
means an end. .The teacher who has been 
content with a reproduction of the words of 
the book will very soon enlarge the scope of 
her work when she comes to make and use a 
plan-book. She will soon discover that the 
subject of history is far larger than the text- 
book and the references, the citations, the 
pictures, and other apparatus in her plan-book 
will be conclusive evidence of this fact. The 
teacher who makes a plan-book will not have 
a text-book in her hand during the recitation, 
for she is too busy teaching the subject for 
that. She is showing maps, drawing illus- 
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trations, assigning references, and the like and 
can not be bothered with a text-book. The 
plan-book is a great pedagogical device that 
will prove of service to every teacher who will 
take the time to plan the work with thorough- 
ness. Then, too, it contributes largely to the 
effectiveness and the serenity of the recitation. 

—Ohio Educational Mon thly. 


WHO ARE TEACHERS? 


oo sojourning in a pleasant village 
located in the central part of New 
York, I often heard the teacher of the school 
spoken of, and always in terms of respect. 
In fact I became quite anxious to meet the 
person that had the power to win, as he evi- 
dently had, the admiration of both young and 
old. One evening I saw a gentleman at a 
street corner surrounded by a dozen boys, all 
eagerly talking. 








“‘ And, oh, Mr. C , you should have been 
in the boat with us,’’ said one. 
“Mr. C——,” I said to myself, “why, that 


is the teacher I have heard spoken of so much.” 
I paused, and introduced myself. He im- 
mediately begged the boys to excuse him a 
moment. 

“You see,” he said, “my young friends 
have been off on a stroll, and they cannot 
wait to tell their adventures till morning.” 

After a few moments of conversation, I 
went on my way, revolving in my mind, 
“What sort of a man can this be, that the 
boys love him?”’ 

I visited the school-house, and found the 
building a very plain one, but it was filled 
with an earnest group of children. They 
scarcely noticed my entrance, so busy were 
they in the work before them. There was 
a busy hum, a sense of enjoyment that was 
most agreeable. 

The visit was often repeated, for the man 
and his work were an enigma. Most teachers 
I have seen were not agreeable men: they 
seemed to be cramped in thought; they made 
life disagreeable in school and out. This 
man had a power which took hold of his 
pupils and lifted them on to higher levels of 
thought and action. 

Since then, I have thought of this subject 
a good deal, and believe that only men of 
this stamp can be teachers; others may be 
policemen or drill-masters, but only he who 


lifts his pupils step by step to higher planes_ 


of thought, can really be termed teacher. 

And it is such that the world wants in the 

school-room. They leave indelible marks. 
Often men of this stamp have a very 


limited stock of knowledge, and are kept _ 


away from the school rooms that need them; 
if circumstances permitted them to get the 
required book-learning they would be glad to 
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teach. We have nourished the idea that the 
man of much knowledge was the one who 
could do good service as a teacher. But 
this conception has proved a false one. 
Knowledge is needed, is essential to the 
teacher, for that is the means he uses to carry 
his pupils from one step to another. 

I have never known a successful teacher 
who was not more or less a student himself. 
There are, therefore, teachers and imitations 
of teachers. One reason so few remain as 
teachers is not so much on account of the 
poor pay as the feeling they have that, after 
all, they are not doing the fair thing by the 
pupils and by themselves. 

Thousands who are teachers would be better 
ones if they knew how. -They have a decent 
knowledge of the rudiments they are teaching; 
they keep order, they are thorough, and yet 
they know something is left out. I have in 
mind a teacher who rose from one position to 
another because she kept such good order; 
she became principal of a primary school, and 
then, to the surprise of her friends, took a 
position as a stenographer. “T was not 
satisfied,” she explained; “the children seemed 
to go home every day just as glad as they could 
be to get away from me.”’ This is pathetic 
enough; she was conscientious. 

All these things point out that education, 
its art, its principles, must be studied over 
and over; the teacher must study every spare 
moment until he touches bottom. He will 
discern at last that there is a body of truth 
on which he can place his feet and feel that 
he is secure. Yes, the teacher must be a 
student, he must aim to know his own work; 
not necessarily more about history, or pen- 
manship, but more about education. Those, 
then, are teachers who study education and can 
employ appropriate means to elevate young 
humanity. The whole race is being elevated 
by means of teaching—not necessarily the 
teaching of the school-room. The elevation 
afforded by the teacher is specific, but it is 
elevation all the same.— N. Y. School Journal. 


nities 
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LOUNSBURY’S WILL. 


HERE is Lounsbury’s Will, God bless him! 

It is said to have been written as “the 
last will and testament” of Charles Lounsbury, 
an inmate of the Cook County Asylum. 
Henry Ward Beecher used to say that he 
owned the entire landscape, and had no 
trouble with the title deeds. Mr. L. was also 
a man of vast wealth and unbound charity and 
good will. Hear him. 

“T, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound 
mind and disposing memory, do hereby make 
and publish this, my last will and testament, 
in order as justly as may be to distribute my 
interest in the world among succeeding men. 
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“That part of my interest which is known in 
law and recognized in the sheepbound volumes 
as my property, being inconsiderable and of no 
—— I make no disposal of it in this my 
will, 

“My right to live being but a life estate, is 
not at my disposal, but, these things excepted, 
all else in the world I now proceed to devise 
and bequeath: 

“Item: I give to good fathers and mothers, 
in trust for their children, all good little words 
of praise and encouragement and all quaint 
pet names and endearments, and I charge said 
parents to use them justly and generously, as 
the needs of their children may require. 

“Item: I leave to children inclusively, but 
only for the term of their childhood, all and 
every, the flowers of the fields and the blossoms 
of the woods, with the right to play among 
them freely according to the customs of 
children, warning them at the same time 
against thistles and thorns. And I devise to 
children the banks of the brooks and the 
golden sands beneath the waters thereof, and 
the odors of the willows that dip therein, and 
the white clouds that float high over the giant 
trees. And I leave the children the long, long 
days to be merry in, in a thousand ways, and 
the night and the moon and the train of the 
Milky Way to wonder at, but subject, never- 
theless, to the rights hereinafter given to 
lovers. 

“Ttem: I devise to boys jointly all the useful 
idle fields and commons where ball may be 
played; all pleasant waters where one may 
swim; all snow-clad hills where one may coast, 
and all the streams and ponds where one may 
fish, or where, when grim winter comes, one 
may skate; to have and to hold the same for 
the period of their boyhood. And all meadows 
with the clover blossoms and _ butterflies 
thereof, the woods and their appurtenances, 
the squirrels and birds, and echoes of the 
strange noises, and all distant places which 
may be visited, together with the adventures 
there found. And I give to said boys, each 
his own place at the fireside at night, with all 
pictures that may be seen in the burning wood, 
to enjoy without let or hindrance and without 
any incumbrance or care. 

“Item: To lovers I devise their imaginary 
world, with whatever they may need, as the 
stars of the sky, the red roses by the wall, the 
bloom of the hawthorn; the sweet strains of 
music, and aught else by which they may desire 
to figure to each other the lastingness and 
beauty of their love. 

“Item: To young men jointly I devise and 
bequeath all boisterous, inspiring sports of 
rivalry, and give to them the disdain of weak- 
ness and undaunted confidence in their own 
strength, though they are rude; I give them 
the power to make lasting friendships, and of 
possessing companions, and to them exclus- 
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ively I give all merry songs and brave choruses 
to sing with lusty voices. 

“Item: And to those who are no longer 
children or youths or lovers, I leave memory, 
and I bequeath to them the volumes of the 
poems of Burns and Shakespeare and of other 
poets, if there be others, to the end that they 
may live over the old days again, freely and 
fully, without tithe or diminution. 

“Item: To our loved ones with snowy crowns 
I bequeath the happiness of old age, the love 
and gratitude of their children until they fall 
asleep.” 


_ 
—— 


TEACH OBEDIENCE. 





BY W. F. ROUNDS. 


ANY a passionate child rules the house- 
hold. The little baby on its mother’s 
knee goes into a passion because its dinner 
is withheld from him, or some toy denied 
him. He shrieks, and strikes his mother, and 
the mother says: ‘Poor little boy, he has 
such a passionate nature; he can’t be crossed,” 
and yields to him. She ought to spank him— 
spank him hard—for being in a passion, and 
give him nothing till his passion has cooled. 
The child, though he be so young that he 
cannot speak, if he be old enough to lift his 
fist and strike a blow, deserves punishment 
and needs to have a lesson taught it. The 
mother who neglects this increases the chances 
of her son’s going to the gallows. When the 
child is older, there are better disciplinary 
punishments than spanking; but when the 
child reaches such an age that they are useful, 
it may be too late, his temper may have 
grown into a dominating force in his character 
that cannot be eradicated. Mothers some- 
times say when a child shows a vile temper 
and shrieks a good deal, that it would endanger 
his life to punish him; perhaps so, but you 
still more endanger his future if you don’t 
punish him. Many a gallows’ tragedy has 
had its beginning on the mother’s lap. 

Day by day I see criminals, hundreds of 
them—thousands of them in the course of 
the year. I see scores of broken-hearted 
parents wishing rather that their sons had 
never been born than they had lived to bear 
such burdens of shame and disgrace. I hear 
the wailing of disappointed mothers, and 
see humiliated fathers crying like children 
because of the sins of their children. I see 
mothers growing gray between the successive 
visits in which they come to inquire about 
the boy in prison. And seeing these dreadful 
things till my heart aches and aches, I say 
to those mothers and fathers whose boys have 
not yet gone astray, to mothers and fathers 
whose little families are the care of their lives, 
teach your children obedience. I want it 
written large. I wish I could make it blaze 
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here in letters of fire. I wish I could write in 
imperishable, glowing letters on the-walls of 
every home—obedience, obedience, obedience! 
Obedience to law, to household law; to 
parental authority; unquestioning, instant, 
exact obedience. Obedience in the family; 
obedience in the school! Whenever, from the 
beginning, from the first glimmering of in- 
telligence in the child, there is expression of 
law, let there be taught respect for it and 
obedience to it. It is the royal road to virtue, 
to good citizenship; it is the only road. 


_ 





BY WAY OF SUGGESTION. 


EEP the school room as warm, neat, and 
cheerful as you can. If the walls are 
dingy, go to the director and offer to paper 
them if he will furnish the paper. Get some 
one in the district to help you, and hang the 
paper on Saturday. Do not take “no” for an 
answer. Be determined, and you will suc- 
ceed. 

2. Gather together some good pictures. 
Reproductions of the works of the great artists 
can be obtained for twenty-five cents each in 
many cases. Send for catalogues and price 
lists. You can get them neatly framed for a 
modest price, but tack them upon the wall 
rather than not have them at all. If the 
children will unite and buy them for the school, 
that will be better for them. But have some 
good pictures on your papered walls. Be 
determined, and you will succeed. 

3. Be kind, amiable, and active in trying to 
make the school a pleasant and happy place. 
Keep the spirit of helpfulness and love for the 
children. 

4. Seat your pupils so that the orderly ones 
will help the disorderly ones. It is much more 
important to regard this than to follow the 
rule of seating in classes. Put the mis- 
chievous pupil in good company. Good 
habits are catching as well as bad ones. 

5. Have regular and definite work for each 
pupil every hour in the day. Arrange the 
programme so that he will always have some- 
thing to do. 

6. Combine your classes in writing, spelling, 
drawing, and geography as much as possible, 
so as to make as few classes as the school will 
admit of. 

7. Go to some printer’s office and get a lot 
of slips of pasteboard with lists of the letters 
of the alphabet printed on them; cut these 
up into square bits with one letter on each 
square. Get also a lot of shoe-pegs from the 
shoemaker. Supply every one of the be- 
ginners with a number of these to use in 
spelling out his reading lesson on his desk, or 
in working out his number lesson. Have each 
child bring two little boxes to keep his supply 
of letters and pegsin. Every child must have 
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_ a slate and pencil also. Be determined, and 
you will succeed. 

8. Be always on time, not only in are 

and closing the sessions, but in beginning and 
closing all exercises. Have a time for every- 
thing and everything on time. 
: 9. Be at the school-house early in the 
morning. You can then tidy things up and 
be ready with a cheerful “good morning”’ for 
all who come. Be determined, and you will 
succeed. 

10. Be well prepared for every lesson you 
are to teach. Know it so well that you will 
not have to study your lesson in the class. 
You cannot teach what you do not know; 
and if you do not teach well you may be 
sure that you will have trouble in governing 
your school. There are no rules for the 
good government of the school if the teacher 
cannot teach well. Teaching and governing 
cannot be separated. 


ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS. 


HE State Board of Education has issued 

an illustrated pamphlet on “One Room 

School Buildings,” for the use of School 

Directors, which presents the following advice 
and suggestions: 

The purpose of this bulletin is to present to 
boards of directors suggestive standard plans 
and limited specifications for the construction 
of one room school buildings. People living 
in rural and suburban districts are demanding 
that the school houses shall be made more 
comfortable and shall be better adapted for 
good school work. There is a waste of time 
and of energy when school children are 
crowded in buildings constructed without 
regard to sanitary and hygienic requirements. 
The School Code specifically requires that 
school houses built hereafter must conform 
to the modern principles of lighting, heating, 
ventilating and physical activity. 

An attractive school house surrounded by 
large and well-kept school grounds is the best 
public asset in any community. The day of 
the barn-like structure is passing rapidly. A 
substantially built school house designed to 
meet the needs and purposes of the children 
with due regard for modest artistic effects of 
grace and beauty, will profoundly influence the 
whole community life. Such a building costs 
but little, if any, more than the severely plain, 
uninteresting and uninviting school house of 
the ‘‘olden time.” 

To aid directors in considering the elemen- 
- tary questions involved in school house con- 
struction this bulletin is issued under the 
direction and by authority of the State Board 
of Education. 

Location and Grounds.—The location and 
amount of any real estate required by any 
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school district for school purposes is deter- 
mined by the board of school directors of the 
district; but the Code makes special provision 
that hereafter no new school building shall be 
erected without a proper playground being 
provided therefor. In this connection, four 
things ought to be taken into account and 
carefully considered when a new school house 
is to be built: (1) size of ground, (2) accessi- 
bility of the site, (3) nature of the soil, (4) re- 
moteness from railroads, busy thoroughfares 
and noisy factories. An acre of ground and 
more, if possible, ought to be set apart for 
school purposes. The larger plot will give 
ample room for recreation and also furnish 
opportunity for laying out flower beds and 
school gardens. 

Generally, the site ought to be near the 
center of school population and easily access- 
ible for the greatest number of children; yet 
this one fact should not outweigh all other 
consideration. A large area of good, healthful 
soil away from distracting influences will add 
materially to the health, comfort and welfare 
of the pupils and these advantages will more 
than compensate for the possible inconvenience 
that some pupils may experience in walking 
an additional distance. 

The soil on which the building is to stand 
ought to be as free from moisture as possible. 
A marshy school ground is a serious menace to 
the health of the children. From the view 
point of good sanitation, a dry, gravelly, sandy 
soil furnishes the best location. It is worse 
than a blunder to expose children to the 
blighting influences of an infected soil. 
Usually in rural districts and in the villages, 
the annoyances from thoroughfare and factory 
are regarded asinconsiderable. Yet even here 
the rattle of vehicles passing on the highway, 
the shriek of the train and the whir and rumble 
of machinery i in the nearby mill or factory are 
very distracting and visibly affect the nervous 
system of the child. 

The beauty and attractiveness of the school 
ground will be greatly enhanced if trees 
surround it; and if in addition a neatly 
trimmed and well-kept hedge encircles it, 
there will be an effective example to arouse and 
stimulate the civic and personal pride and the 
aesthetic sense of the whole community. In 
almost every part of Pennsylvania the native 
pine, spruce or hemlock will lend itself to this 
adornment. The efforts of the pupils may be 
enlisted in beautifying the school surroundings 
by giving them an opportunity to assist in 
planting the trees and hedges and in caring 
for them. In this way Arbor Days may be 
given special significance. The best school 
work can be accomplished where the best 
physical conditions prevail. 

Location on Plot.—The selection of the 
school site is important but not less so is the 
location and adjustment of the building to the 
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shape and size of the plot. Assuming the area 
to be one acre, it should measure according to 
standard form 10 rods by 16 rods with the 
short side front. Relatively proportionate 
measurements will obtain when the plot is 
larger or smaller. It is impossible to lay 
down hard and fast rules in regard to such 
matters, since the surroundings vary so widely 
and these must always be taken into account. 

To secure the best light, the windows of the 
school room ought to face toward the east or 
west. They may also face toward the south, 
if by means of proper curtains the direct rays 
of the sun are softened so that the eyes of the 
pupils are not dazzled and irritated. Every 
school room ought to have direct sunlight 
during some period of the day to keep it 
healthful and wholesome. Sunlight is the 
great germ destroyer. An eastern or western 
exposure gives this for a part of the day but 
the southern exposure, while giving the full 
day of sunshine, is sure to affect the eyes of 
the children, if not properly controlled, because 
of the bright rays that dazzle and disturb 
their sight. Even with proper shades or 
blinds, great care must be exercised in regu- 
lating the light coming from a southern 
exposure. 

Floor and Air Space.—The Code require- 
ment is that ‘‘every school room shall have 
not less than fifteen square feet of floor space 
and not less than two hundred cubic feet of 
air space per pupil.” The size of the room 
ought to be such as to accommodate approxi- 
mately 40 pupils in single seats and leave 
sufficient space for aisles, teacher’s desk, 
reading tables or any other regularly: used 
furniture. A room to fulfill these require- 
ments will measure 24x32x13. A slight vari- 
ation of these dimensions may be necessary to 
suit local conditions. These measurements 
conform to the “normal requirements for 
vision, hearing and depth to which light will 
carry.” Pupils of normal hearing sitting in 
the rear part of the room will be able to hear 
distinctly the teacher who speaks in moder- 
ately forceful natural tones. This is of great 
advantage to teacher and pupil. It relieves 
both of strain and fatigue. 

In considering the floor space of a building, 
the matter of cloak rooms, vestibules, library 
and fuel room ought to receive careful atten- 
tion. These are essential elements in the 
planning of any school building of whatever 
size or material. Separate cloak rooms for 
boys and girls should be arranged. They 
should be provided with hooks for the hats, 
cloaks and coats, and shelves for the dinner 
baskets. The doors of the cloak rooms should 
open into the main room. To have them 
open only into the vestibule adds considerably 
to the problem of discipline. It is especially 
important to keep the cloak rooms in a 
sanitary condition. To that end ample light 
and ventilation should be provided. 


ONE-ROOM 
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A small room for library and storage pur- 
Poses has come to be one of the most useful 
agencies of the rural school. With very little 
additional expense such a room may be 
provided with books, book cases, reference 
works, a table and a few chairs. This will 
give a place for the older pupils to study when 
they have special work to prepare. The 
library room is an indispensable part of the 
modern country school house. A fuel room or 
fuel basement should also be included in the 
plans. It will cost less than a separate cual 
house and will add greatly to the convenience 
of the school plant. 

Light.—Special attention is called to the 
requirements of the Code governing the 
question of light area and floor space. “In 
every school room the total light area must 
equal at least twenty per centum of the floor 
space, and the light shall not be admitted 
from the front of the seated pupils.” The 
best light is obtained when the windows are 
placed on the left side of the room only and 
toward the rear. By this arrangement cross 
lights are prevented and the eyes of the pupils 
are relieved from the necessity of continual 
readjustment to the unequal sources of light. 
Windows should be placed as near together as 
possible and thus avoid the shadows thrown 
by intervening wall space. Unfortunately, 
the value of unilateral or one-side lighting is 
not yet well understood and appreciated. But 
scientific, practical demonstration proves 
beyond a doubt that unilateral lighting gives 
the best results in rooms when the pupil seated 
farthest from the window is not distant more 
than twice the height of the top of the window 
from the floor. The window sill should be 
from 31% to 4 feet above the floor and the top 
of the window should reach as near to the 
ceiling as possible. 

The light of the room is largely modified by 
the amount of blackboard space and the color 
of the walls. Blackboards absorb much of 
the light and on dark days affect, very ma- 
terially, lighting conditions. The glaring 
white walls found in so many school rooms are 
equally bad in their effect upon the pupil’s 
eyes. The most satisfactory suggestions 
relating to the tinting of the walls come from 
a report made to the school board of New York 
City by a committee of the best known oculists 
of the city. According to this report, the 
lower portions of the room should be a light 
brown. The walls should be a light buff tint 
or a light gray and the ceiling should be of 
ivory white. The effect of this combination 
of tints is very restful and cheerful. Green, 
which was formerly supposed to be a good 
school room color for shades and tinting, is 
shown by experiment and demonstration to be 
a very troublesome one. Light-colored wood 
should be selected for the furniture and fur- 
nishings and the wood work should not be 
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highly polished. Natural finish with a dull 
surface is best. 

A Proper Playground—A proper play- 
ground should be well drained; be easily 
accessible to pupils; fairly level; properly 
surfaced. A natural sanded surface seems 
to meet ordinary requirements. A sandy 
loam properly underdrained or a sand covered 
clay will be found to give good service as 
play surfaces. Cinders, gravel and broken 
stone offer many objections for surfacing 
purposes.. Manufactured surfaces, such as 
brick, cement and asphalt, are too unyielding 
to be considered good for play purposes. 
Torpedo gravel and dust macadam make 
fairly satisfactory surfacing. Grass plots are 
highly desirable for play but they can only be 
maintained in the country where large spaces 
for school grounds are available. There are 
hundreds of school playgrounds in Pennsyl- 
vania that could be made more attractive and 
useful by the expenditure of a very little 
thought, time and money. 

While the equipment is important, the 
space for free play is of greater importance. If 
ready made apparatus encumbers the ground, 
the opportunities for mass plays and spon- 
taneous games are limited. Plays are of 
greater consequence than apparatus. 

The amount of play space per pupil ought 


never to be less than 30 square feet. It will | 


be observed that this provides small space for 
actual play, though it gives room for freedom 
of movement. A school ground that affords 


100 square feet per pupil offers opportunities. 


for free play and this should be the minimum. 
In rural communities there should never be 
less than oneacre. It will be all the better ifa 
larger area can be secured. Two acres, or 
even four acres, can be profitably utilized for 
base ball, tennis and croquet, and a portion 
of the area may be set apart for school gardens. 

A proper playground needs to be properly 
supervised. If a special supervisor is not 
provided for the play periods, then provision 
must be made to have the teacher attend to 
these activities. . 

Public sentiment has been aroused in behalf 
of the movement in a very marked degree. 
In some of the cities independent organizations 
are furnishing the means for equipping and 
carrying on playground activities. Parents 
and teachers realize that clean, well kept, 
beautiful surroundings profoundly influence 
moral and intellectual growth. 

Code Requirements—The Code requires 
that school buildings herafter constructed or 
reconstructed shall comply with the following 
conditions :— 

1. The total light area must equal at least 
20% of the floor space and light shall not be 
admitted from the front of seated pupils. 

2. Every school room shall have not less 
than 15 square’ feet of floor space and not less 
than 200 cubic feet of air space for each pupil. 
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3. School directors are prohibited from 
using a common heating stove for the purpose 
of heating any school room unless such stove 
is in part enclosed with a shield or jacket made 
of galvanized iron or other suitable material, 
of sufficient height and so placed as to protect 
all pupils while seated at their desks from the 
direct rays of heat. 

4. No school room or recitation room shall 
be used which is not provided with ample 
means of ventilation and whose windows, when 
they are the only means of ventilation, shall 
not admit of ready adjustment both at the top 
and bottom, and which does not have some 
device to protect pupils from currents of cold 
air. 

5. Every school room hereafter erected or 
constructed, whose cost shall exceed $4,000, 
or which is more than one story high, shall be 
so heated and ventilated that each school 
room and recitation room shall be supplied 
with fresh air at the rate of not less than 30 
cubic feet per minute for each pupil, which air 
may be heated to an average temperature of 
70 degrees Fahrenheit during zero weather. 

6. In districts of the second, third and 
fourth class, every building more than two 
stories high hereafter built or leased for school 
purposes shall be of fireproof construction. 

7. All doors of entrance into any building 
more than one story high used for school 
purposes in this Commonwealth shall be made 
to open outward; and the board of school 
directors of every district in this Common- 
wealth shall, before the opening of the school 
term following the approval of this act, change 
the entrance doors of every school building so 
that they shall all open outward. 

8. Every school building shall be provided 
with the necessary fire-escape and safety 
appliances as required by law. 

9. The State Board of Education cannot 
undertake to prescribe the definite and specific 
systems of heating and ventilating that may 
be employed for the various kinds of buildings 
in the Commonwealth. It suggests that 
boards of directors in making contracts should 
be careful to have the specifications cover the 
Code requirements. Whatever may be the 
system of heating installed, the specifications, 
before they can be approved by the State 
Board of Education, must contain a statement 
requiring the contractor to guarantee that the 
system of heating and ventilating described 
will heat the room to a temperature of 70 
degrees in zero weather and provide at least 
30 cubic feet of air per minute for each pupil 
to be accommodated. 

The following suggestive one-room plans 
are for the use of boards of school directors. 

If requisition is made upon the State Board 
of Education for any one of these plans, blue 
prints covering the detailed drawings for 
building will be forwarded. If the proposed 
building is erected in accordance with the plans 
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furnished, boards may proceed without further 
approval. : 

In case the plans are used as a basis upon 
which other plans are formulated, then such 
changed plans together with the changed | 
specifications shall be submitted in duplicate 
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to the State Board of Education before 
contract is awarded. Floor plans and eleva- 
tions may be varied to suit local needs. It is 
believed that the following designs combine the 
maximum of comfort, convenience, economy 
and attractiveness. 


i ade 
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lou sixty-fifth meeting of the Pennsylvania 

State Educational Association will be 
held in the Technical High School, Harrisburg, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 
last three days in December. The head- 
quarters will be at the Bolton House on 
Market Square. A strong general programme, 
found elsewhere in this number, has been 
prepared by President Shaw and the Executive 
Committee. The Departments and Round 
Tables present much that should aid in making 
this one of the most profitable meetings in 
the history of the Association. The enroll- 
ment promises to be another record breaker, 
and the attendance will be large. If you 
cannot ‘be at the sessions you can at least 
secure the volume of proceedings by enrolling 
your name on the list of teachers from your 
county. If not otherwise enrolled send your- 
membership fee of one dollar, with post-office 
address, to the Treasurer, Prof. David. S. 
Keck, Keystone Normal School, Kutztown, 
Pa. That it might be easy to determine the 
interest taken by the teachers in different 
parts of the State, it was decided at Pitts- 
burgh, to have the treasurer, in making his 
annual report to the Convention, state the 
number and per cent. of teachers enrolled 
from each county. 


More than 19,000 men and women of 
Pennsylvania who could not find time or the 
funds to attend college have studied agri- 
culture by correspondence with The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. About fifty per cent. of 
them have completed the courses and been 
awarded certificates of proficiency. Prof. T. 
I. Mairs, who has charge of the long-distance 
instruction, says the courses attracting most 
attention were: poultry raising, farm book 
keeping, gardening, fruit growing and general 
agriculture. He adds that the new course in 
cooking is rapidly gaining in popularity. 
Last year, according to Professor Mairs, 
15,000 papers were examined and returned 





to the correspondence students. He finds the 
individuals most interested are young farmers, 
from 20 to 30 years old, farm women, clerks 
business and professional men. 


Will the Secretary of the Board of Direc- 
tors whose subscription expires with the 
December issue please notify us of any change 
in membership, so that in continuing or 
renewing we may have the name and post- 
office address of each member correct on our 
mailing list? 


“IN spite of its encouragetient and eri= 
dorsement of ‘simplified spelling,’ the Nat- 
ional Education Association will not have 
its proceedings printed in that style. To a 
large majority of those who read these prox 
ceedings the simplified form would be strange 
and confusing, and no matter how much the 
Association officially may desire the change, it 
realizes that it would be a drawback to have 
this important volume so printed.” So says 
the Wyoming School Journal. There was some 
mutilation for a time in these reports, but 
“thru” wouldn’t go through. 





Prosecution of parents instead of truants; 
extension of mothers’ pensions, thereby re- 
lieving many children of the necessity of work- 
ing to provide for their homes; less corporal 
punishment, and more uniform marriage laws 
met the quite general approval of delegates 
attending the late convention of the National 
League of Compulsory Education. The re- 
commendations were made in discussion of 
the subject of subnormal children, which was 
led by William L. Bodine, superintendent of 
compulsory education in Chicago. Parental 
schools are a tremendous force for good, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bodine. ‘‘Thereisa noticeable 
increase in subnormal children,” he said. 
“The parents should receive proper training 
to overcome this problem, and if they do not 
benefit accordingly we should prosecuté 
the parents more and the children less. 


In“ 


~ 


the higher education of the children, let ‘us, 


get at the lower education of the parents.” 


Mr. Bodine also urged that the leagué goon |’ 
record as favoring the expansion of the powéts 
of juvenile courts so that parents, instead of | 


children, be put on probation in cases of 
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violation of compulsory education laws. 
“Until uniform marriage and divorce laws are 
adopted childhood will suffer. We cannot 
‘wonder at the mentally deficient child when 
drunkards and lunatics marry.” Among re- 
commendations he made to.remedy the general 
situation were: Rigid enforcement of all com- 
pulsory education laws Protective divisions 
for children in the public schools. Transpor- 
tation facilities for crippled children to and 
from school. A minimum wage of $100 a 
month for all truant officers. Parental schools 
in every city. Ninety delegates, prominent in 
educational work, are attending the meetings. 


ScorE another for the country boy. The 
professor of mathematics of Indiana State 
University recently tested 250 students from 
the farmer, the professional and the com- 
mercial classes. The students from the farm 
made an average of 82.4 on their final ex- 
amination, as compared with 74.5 for the 
second class, and 63.6 for the third class. 
Only 7 per cent. of the farmer class failed to 
make a passing grade, as compared with 13.4 
per cent. of the professional and 17 per cent. 
of the commercial classes. The professor’s 
explanation is that the country boy could 
-concentrate much better than the urbanite, 
sand was not so much distracted by outside 
«activities as is the boy reared in the city. 


& 
<> 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





SIXTY-FIFTH MEETING WILL BE HELD IN THE 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG. 


NTEREST continues to grow in the meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, to be held in Harrisburg, Decem- 
ber 29, 30, 31, 1914. Gratifying reports are 
coming from all sections of the State, regarding 
the enrollment of teachers. Already, a large 
number of districts have reported an enroll- 
ment of one hundred per cent. of their teachers. 
This includes the showing of Supt. Snoke of 
Lebanon county, who reports the enrollment 
of every teacher of his county, or.265 enroll- 
ments. Such large cities as Harrisburg and 
Altoona, report an enrollment of all their 
teachers. 

The County Superintendents of the State 
are interested as never before. Beginning 
with December 1, a report of all counties, 
cities, boroughs, and townships enrolling all 
their teachers, will be made weekly to all the 
superintendents of the State. Twenty thous- 
and programmes have been sent out for 
distribution. 

A feature of the programme which will 
leave a lasting impression upon all who attend 
the meeting of the Association, will be a recep- 
tion to Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Governor- 

elect, to which everybody will be invited. 
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Governor Ferris of Michigan and Governor- 
elect Willis of Ohio are expected to be present 
and take part in this reception. It is certainly 
gratifying to the teachers to know that we 
will have a warm friend in the Governor’s 
chair at Harrisburg. 

The officers of the Association are, President 


. Robert C. Shaw, Greensburg; Vice Presidents 


David A. Harman, Hazleton, and Olive E. 
Church, Erie; Secretary J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster; Treasurer David S. Keck, Kutz- 
town; Executive Committee, Robert C. Shaw, 
David A. Harman, W. L. Smith, Pittsburgh, 
S. E. Weber, Scranton, W. M. Pierce, Ridge- 
way, and Nathan C. Schaeffer; Legislative 
Committee, F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, 
Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazleton, John Chris- 
topher, Philadelphia, S. S. Baker, Pittsburgh, 
David C. Locke, Beaver, and Nathan C. 
Schaeffer. 

The programmes of the General Sessions, 
the Departments and Round Tables are given 
below. The General Sessions, President, 
Robert C. Shaw, will be held on Tuesday after- 
noon and evening, Wednesday afternoon and 
evening and Thursday morning in the audi- 
torium of the Technical High School, in which 
building all the meetings of the departments 
and round tables will also be held. The 
department of County Superintendence, Presi- 
dent H. Milton Roth, Gettysburg; City and 
Borough Superintendence, President F. S. 
Jackson, Punxsutawney; Colleges and Normal 
Schools, President A. Duncan Yocum, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Graded Schools, 
President H. W. Golden, Pittsburgh; Town- 
ship Schools, President H. W. Firth, Yeager- 
town; Manual Arts, President Joseph M. 
Speer, Pittsburgh; and the new Department 
of Music, President James Mollroy, Jr., 
ef McKeesport, will hold two sessions each, at 
9.30 o'clock on Tuesday and Wednesday 
morning. The High School Department, 
President P. M. Bullard, Williamsport, with 
an extended programme, including its half- 
dozen sections, will hold its first session on 
Monday instead of Tuesday, meeting at 
2 p. m. in the Social Room for enrollment, and 
at 2.30 in the auditorium for formal pro- 
gramme, with an evening session at 7.30 in 
auditorium. The various sections of this 
department, those of Classical Language, 
History, Mathematics and Science, Modern 
Languages, English and the Commercial 
section will meet on Tuesday morning at 
9 o'clock in rooms announced on the pro- 
grammes to be distributed, copies of which 
may be had from President Shaw. On 
Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock there will be 
a round table conference of the High School 
department, closing with a business meeting 
at 9.15. The Nature Study Round Table, 
President James L. Randall, Pittsburgh, and 
that of Child Study, President Ira S. Wolcott, 
Altoona, will each hold one session on Wednes- 
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day morning, at 9.30. All of these meetings, 
as has been said, will be held in the Technical 
High School, thanks to the courtesy of Supt. 
F. E. Downes and the school authorities of 
Harrisburg, who have done everything possible 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
members of the Association. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 29 


2 P. M.—Devotional Exercises, Music. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. Samuel J. McCar- 
rell, Harrisburg. 

Response—Supt. James J. Palmer, Oil City. 

Subject for Afternoon and Evening—‘“‘Stan- 
dards in Education,’’ Material Phase. 

Address—‘‘The Physical Equipment of the 
School,’’ Dr. W. C. Bagley, University of Illinois. 

Address, ‘Training Rural Boys and Girls in 
Systematic Activities,’ Dr. W. E. Halbrook, 
Arkansas. 

Address by Governor-elect M. G. Brumbaugh. 

Appointment of Nominating, Resolutions and 
Auditing Committees. 

7:45 P. Mi—Music, Schumann Ladies’ Quar- 
tette. 

President’s Address, Robert C. Shaw, Greens- 


urg. 
, ““The Standard Rural School Plant,”’ 
Dr. Lewis W. Rapeer, State College. 
Address, ‘‘Educational Values,’’ Dr. W. C. 
Bagley. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 30. 


2 P. M.—Devotional Exercises, Music. 

Address, ‘‘The Old Order Changeth,’”’ Supt. 
William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh. 

Address, ‘‘ Self Culture Through the Vocation,”’ 
Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, New York City. 

Address, ‘‘ The Life of Drudgery of our Country 
Mothers,”’ Dr. W. E. Halbrook. 

Reports of Committees. 

7:45 P. M.—Music, Schubert Male Quartette. 

Address, ‘“‘Education for the Art of Life,” 
Dr. Edward Howard Griggs. 

Address, ‘‘The Three C’s in Education,” 
Dr. O. T. Corson, Columbus, Ohio. 


THURSDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 31. 


9:30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 

Address, ‘‘The Rural School of the Future,’ 
Dr. W. C. Chambers, University of Pittsburgh. 

Address, ‘‘The Peace Movement,’’ Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer. 

Reports of Committees, Treasurer’s Report, 
Appointment of Committees, Election of Officers 
and Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS. 


County Superintendence.—Tuesday, 9:30 A. M. 
What constitutes a standard one room school?, 
Supt. R. O. Welfling, Potter county, 

Standards in the recitation, Supt. F. E. Sham- 
baugh, Dauphin county. 

Necessity for closer supervision in the Rural 
Schools, Supt. Thomas A. Bock, Chester county. 

Professional Training for Young Teachers, 
Supt. Frank Koehler, Monroe county. 

Rural School Supervision, Dr. W. E. Halbrook, 
Choctaw, Arkansas. 

Wednesday, 9:30 a. m. How shall we get 
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professionally trained teachers in the country 
schools?, Supt. I. H. Mauser, Northumberland 
county. 
Importance of rural schools of methods, As- 
sistant Supt. Orton Lowe, Allegheny county. 
How to keep a larger number of pupils in 
school until they have completed the course of 
study, Supt. T. S. Davis, Blair county. 
Practical methods of creating and maintaining 
a better sentiment among the people for better 
schools, Supt. I. N. McCloskey, Clinton county. 
Address, Dr. O. T. Corson, Columbus, Ohio. 


City and Borough Superintendence-—Tuesday, 
9:30 a. m. Selection of Teachers, Supt. S. E. 
Downs, Lower Merion township. . 

The Salary Question, Supt. C. F. Hoban, 
Dunmore. 

The Grading of Pupils, Supt. George E. Zerfoss, 
Clearfield. 

Discipline, Dr. W. C. Bagley, Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois. 

Wednesday, 9:30 a. m. Waste or By-Product 
from our Elementary Schools, Supt. F. W. Wright, 
Uniontown. 

Efficiency Tests as applied tc the work of the 
Public Schools, Supt. I. B. Bush, Erie. 

Address by Dr. O. T. Corson. 

Address by Supt. William M. Davidson, 
Pittsburgh. 


College and Normal School.—Tuesday, 9:30 
a. m. Report of the Committee on the Rela- 
tionship of the Normal School and College, 
A. Duncan Yocum, Professor of Education, 


| University of Pennsylvania. 


The following sub-topics will be presented for 
discussion:—1. At what points do normal! school 
entrance requirements sacrifice effective pre- 
paration for normal training to college entrance? 
2. What phases of academic work in the normal 
school sacrifice proféssional efficiency to college 
recognition? 3. Should selected essentials from 
all phases of history, science and mathematics 
displace the exhaustive detail now given in 
certain divisions of each? 4. If the selection is 
made with a view to professional training is the 
material less cultural and disciplinary, or less 
adapted to efficient college preparation? 5. 
Should a period, every one or two weeks through- 
out the course be set aside for each general sub- 
ject for persistent review and development of its 
most essential details? 6. Can this take the 
place of the hurried review of common school 
subjects at periods limited to particular terms? 
7. What is the minimum of observation and 
practice work essential for the training of ele- 
mentary school teachers? 8. Is the present 
quality of normal work such as to justify full 
recognition by the college, either for entrance or 
advanced standing? 9. What professional sub- 
jects should not be recognized toward the A. B. 
degree? 10. Are there any professional subjects 
which, if properly taught, should not be recog- 
nized toward the degree of B. S. in education? 

Wednesday, 9:30 a. m. Effect upon the 
Normal School of Changes in College Entrance 
compelled by the High School, Prin. Chas. Lose, 
Central Normal School, Lock Haven. 

Three minute discussions led by Ezra Lehman, 
Cumberland Valley Normal School, Shippens- 


urg. 
The Extent to which the College can recognize 
Normal Schocl Work for Advanced Standing, 
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Prof. Roswell H. Johnston, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Three minute discussions. 

High School Department.—Monday, 2 p. m. 
Enrollment in Social Room; 2:30 in Auditorium. 

Devotional exercises. 

The Reduplication of High School Studies by 
Colleges, Prof. Ben. G. Graham, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh. Discussion, F. L. Bishop, 
Dean of the School of Engineering, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

The High School Program of Studies; Con- 
stants and Electives, Katharine E. Puncheon, 
Principal Girls’ High School, Philadelphia. 
Discussion, Eugene Baker, Normal School for 
Girls, Philadelphia and A. M. Weaver, Vice 
Principal, Williamsport High School. 

Report of Board of Control of the Pennsyl- 
vania Interscholastic Athletic Association, C. S. 
Davis, Chairman, Steelton. 

Announcements. 

8 p. m.—How to Grip the Boy, Dr. Edwin 
Earle Sparks, President State College. 

The Development of Self Control, Dr. J. 
George Becht, Secretary State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Tuesday, 9 a.m. Section Meetings: Classical 
Language, Social Room, third floor, Miss M. 
Katharine McNiff, Harrisburg, Chairman. 

The Teacher of the Classics and Modern Edu- 
cational Tendencies, Anna Petty, Allegheny 
High School, Pittsburgh. 

Address by Dr. Mervin G. Filler, Dickinson 
College, Carlisle. 

Greek in the High School Curriculum, Dr. 
Bessie R. Burchett, High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia. 

How Caesar’s Battlefields in France look 
today, Illustrated, Dr. Walter Dennison, Swarth- 
more College. : 

What’s the Use of Latin? Miss Sabin’s cards as 
developed in Harrisburg by Miss McNiff’s Pupils. 
Miss Katharine McNiff, Harrisburg. 

General Discussion 

History Section, Room 13, Third Floor, Prof. 
R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh, Chairman. 

Who is to Blame and What Shall We Do 
About It? T. D. Brown, Wilkinsburg. 

Keeping History Up-to-Date, S. Homer 
Smith, Boys’ High School, Reading. 

Special Problems of History Teaching in the 
Large High School, Warren D. Renninger, 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 

Special Problems of History Teaching in the 
Small High School, Carl O. Benner, Coatesville. 


Mathematics and Science, Wood Working 
Room, First Floor, Dr. Maurice J. Babb, Univ- 
ersity of Pennsylvania, Chairman. 

Past, Present and Future of Biology Teaching, 
Dr. John MacFarland, Philadelphia. Discussion, 
Miss Elita Witmer, Stevens High School, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Relation of Mathematics to the Social 
and Physical. Sciences, Miss Ruth Munhall, 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia. Dis- 
cussion, M. E. Brinker, Jr., Easton, and Miss 
M. Woodmansee, Norristown. 

Modern Languages, Room 16, Third Floor, 
W. T. Heinig, Pittsburgh, Chairman. 

The Acquisition of Essentials, G. C. L. 
Riemer, Bucknell University. 

Paper on the report of the Modern Language 
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committee of the N. E. A. in the Re-Organiza- 
tion of Secondary Education, Miss Annie Dun- 
ster, William Penn High School, Philadelphia. 
Discussion of the Report. 


Commercial, Room 13, Third Floor, Prof. 
H. W. Patton, Philadelphia, Chairman. 

The Development of the Balance Sheet, R. J. 
Bennett C.A.C.P.A., Bennett Accountancy In- 
stitute, Philadelphia. : 

What Business Demands of our Graduates, 
L. L. Hammond, Altoona. Paper, Speaker to be 
announced. 


English, Room 18, Fourth Floor, 
Ernest C. Noyes, Pittsburgh, Chairman. 

Minimum Essentials in English for Entrance 
to High School, Miss Ella Beach, Asst. Supt. of 
Schools, Uniontown. 

The Place of Grammar in the High School, 
Mr. A. LeRoy Lightner, Reading High School. 

Results Accomplished in English in the Ele- 
mentary and High Schools as Seen by the Normal 
School, Chas. A. Ayres, Philadelphia School of 
Pedagogy. 

The Outside Reading of High School Pupils, 
Sylvia Ball, High School, Warren. 

Essentials in Teaching Literature, A. E. Kray- 
bill, Supervising Principal, Munhall. 

Essentials in Teaching Composition, O. W. 
Hedges, High School, Erie. 


Wednesday, 9 a. m. The Re-organization of 
Secondary Education, J. Lynn Barnard, School 
of Pedagogy, Philadelphia. 


9:30 a. m. Round Table Conference of the 
Department, Prof. C. O. Althouse, Vice Presi- 
dent, Philadelphia, presiding. 

Topic for Discussion, ‘‘The Standard High 
School”’: 1. What shall the standard High School 
be? Shall it be the Six Year High School, The 
Academic High School, The Manual Training 
High School, or the Composite High School? 
2. What standard shall be set up for the pre- 
paration of the High School Teacher? 3. What 
shall be the standard for promotion? For 
Graduation? 4. What shall the standard High 
School Programme of studies include? 5. What 
shall be the standard college entrance certificate? 
6. What shall be the standard of social activity 
in the High School? 7. What shall be the stan- 
dard of athletic activity? 8. What shall be the 
equipment of the standard High School? (a) 
Physical: the plant itself, (b) Manual Training, 
(c) Domestic Science and Art, (d) Physical 
Training, (e) Social Center, (f) For College Pre- 
paration. 9. What shall be the place of examin- 
ations in a scheme of promotions in the standard 
High School? 

I1:15 a.m. Business Meeting. 


Graded Schools Department.—Tuesday, 9:30 
a. m. Special Work for Misfit Pupils, Eliza 
Johnson, Coaching Teacher, Holmes School, 
Pittsburgh. 

Appropriate Incentives, Margaret T. Maguire, 
Principal George Washington Public School, 
Philadelphia. 

The Problem of Discipline, Dr. W. C. Bagley, 
University of Illinois. 

Discussion, 30 minutes. 

Wednesday: Standardizing Reading, Mary J. 
Cooper, Supervisor Primary Work, Johnstown. 

The Letter Killeth, but the Spirit Giveth Life 
Dr. W. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh. 


Prof. 
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The Public Schools and Moral Instruction, 
Elizabeth Brown, Director of Primary Instruc- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion, 30 minutes. 


Township Schools——Tuesday, 9:30 a. m. 
The Shortcomings of the Country School, 
George F. Dunkelberger, Supervising Principal 
Swatara township, Dauphin county. 

Home Geography and Local History, Emma 
W. Wersler, Malvern, Chester county. 

The Home and the School, Elizabeth Gilchrist, 
Greensburg, Westmoreland county. 

General Discussion, 30 minutes. 

The Co-operation of the Church and the School 
for the Uplifting of the Rural Community, Rev. 
W. L. Mudge, Lewistown. 

Wednesday, 9:30 a. m. The Preparation and 
the Improvement of the Rural Teacher, Chas. S. 
Kniss, Supervising Principal Reade township, 
Cambria county. 

The Value of a Country Education to Every 
Boy, M. A. Dively, Principal of Schools, Altoona. 

The Ideal Rural School and its Equipment, 
Deputy State Supt. R. B. Teitrick. 

General discussion, 30 minutes, and election of 
officers. 


Manual Arts Department.—Tuesday, 9:30 a. m. 
The Product of the Pupil, Jos. F. Jameson, Vice 
President Girard College, Philadelphia. Dis- 
cussion, E. L. Bowman, Dept. Industrial En- 
gineering, State College. 

The High Cost of Living: A Problem for the 
Household Arts, Miss Arvee Rorabaugh, Super- 
visor of Domestic Science, Elkin’s Park. Dis- 
cussion, Mrs. Annie Green, Supervisor of Do- 
mestic Science, Williamsport. 

Wednesday: Measuring the Efficiency of 
Manual Arts Teachers, Ronald P. Gleason, 
Principal Technical High School, Scranton. 
Discussion, J. F. Reese, Instructor in Mechanical 
Drawing, Harrisburg, and Amos Chamberlain, 
Supervisor of Manual Training, Wayne. 

How to make the Study of Art more Valuable, 
(a) In the High School, Mrs. Mary Marshall, 
Shippensburg Normal School. (b) In the Rural 
School, Florence Phillips, Lock Haven Normal 
School. (c) In the graded School, Eva Stoner, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Steelton. 


Music Department—Tuesday, 9:30 a. m. 
Address by James Mcllroy, Jr., chairman. 

Address by Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Ex-Super- 
visor of Music, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Practical Demonstration, W. M. Harclerode, 
Pupils of Steelton Public Schools. General 
Discussion. 

Wednesday: Address, What should be the 
Aims and Results of School Music, and how can 
the Results be Obtained? Hollis E. Dann, Cornell 
University. 

Business Session. 

Nature Study Round Table-—Wednesday, 9:30 
a.m. Nature Study in the City Training Schools, 
Anna M. Deens, Pittsburgh Training School. 

A Nature Ramble on the Old Farm, Prof. 
L. G. Ulmer, Williamsport. 

The Training of the Teacher to Teach Nature 
Study, Dr. S. C. Schmucker, West Chester 
Normal School. 

Conference, What am I doing in Nature Study? 
Miss Davis, Johnstown, and Miss Shourek, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Child Study Round Table-—Wednesday, 9:30 
a.m. Results of Child Study, W. F. Eberle, 
President Altoona Board of Directors. 

Development of the Moral Instinct of the 
Child, Prof. H. H. Shenk, Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, Annville. 

Conservation of the Child, Dr. A. C. Rother- 
mel, Principal Keystone State Normal School, 
Kutztown. 

The hotel accommodations at Harrisburg 
are good and the rates are reasonable. The 
pocket programme of the meeting gives 
these in detail,—name, locality and rate per 
day—with restaurants, private houses and 
rooms. Additional information may be had 
at the Y. M.C. A. building, Locust and Second 
Streets, at the time of the Convention. As 
to transportation, the mileage book is the 
lowest rate offered by the railroads. 


_— 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 





ANY years ago,—forty or more,—a 
good School Director said to us, ‘“‘Why 
don’t you put into THE JOURNAL more articles 
of general interest that people, including 
School Directors, will care to read? Discus- 
sion in prosy articles of ordinary school 
branches and school questions, often by those 
who know little of what they are writing about, 
is not attractive reading matter. Nearly 
everybody skips it—I know I do for one— and 
we soon lose interest in such a periodical. 
You make a good enough journal, I suppose, 
but give us less of the school and more of life. 
The school room is but a part of the great 
field of education.’”’ We were in full sym- 
pathy with this criticism, and have ever since 
been trying, so far as possible, to make this a 
journal that School Directors and broad- 
minded friends of education “care to read.” 
Many of them have read it, have enjoyed it 
and have got great good out of it for them 
selves and their schools. 

Supt. T. E. Garber, of Ashland, in a recent 
letter, says: ‘I have read The Pennsylvania 
School Journal for many years. Before I 
became a teacher I eagerly read my father’s 
copy. He was then a Director in West 
Donegal township in Lancaster county. Who 
knows but it may have inspired me to become 
a teacher? At any rate I have been a sub- 
scriber for a number of years. I do not feel 
that I could be contented without it. It is 
filled with interesting school news, inspira- 
tional stories, and professional masterpieces. 
I always keep my copy close at hand. I need 
now but rise from my chair and take a step or 
two to lay my hands on at least eighty copies 
of back numbers. I often refer to them to 
help me in my work. 

“T feel that all teachers, irrespective of 
their grade, would be greatly benefited by 
reading The Journal. But some teachers 
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that I have spoken to concerning it seem ‘to 
think that other educational papers contain 
more that is ‘practical( for their grades. I 
differ with them, feeling that sound and sug- 
gestive educational principles will be produc- 
tive of original schemes and plans from the 
intelligent teacher’s fertile mind. But I do 
not wish to press the matter, because I feel 
that it is better to take a paper and read and 
appreciate it, even if it is not the best, rather 
than to take the best and not appreciate it. 
For, as you know, some of the best things of 
life are not appreciated. The reflection there- 
fore is not on The Journal but on those who 
see little in it. The Directors ought surely 
to take advantage of their opportunity. A 
man cannot help being a better Director for 
having read your valuable paper.” 

The new Volume — Sixty-Third — began 
with July. We can send back numbers from 
July, which are—all of them—of interest and 
value to the earnest and growing Director or 
Teacher, and which will be a very good thing 
to have in the home of the Director for himself 
and his family and on the teacher’s desk to be 
read and referred to by the older pupils. 
The influence of The Journal in this way has 
often been a matter of surprise; always whole- 
some and in line with the best purpose of our 
school work, rousing interest in higher thought 
and things, retaining pupils in school, and 
encouraging them to go on to Normal School 
and College. It has broadened their outlook 
upon life, its duties and responsibilities, and 
aided in making their lives better for them- 
selves and more useful to others. It has at 
times given such bias—as perhaps in the case 
of the gentleman quoted above—to the 
thought of an earnest boy or girl as has led 
him or her to become a worthy teacher. Any 
agency that can do this, even in small degree, 
deserves support and encouragement from 
those who know that good Teachers are the 
urgent need of our time. 

Not a few single articles in The Journal 
have been worth more to the true School 
Director—and so to his schools—than many 
times the cost of subscription for his Board. 
They have given him new thought of and for 
his schools, have opened for him a new outlook, 
have aroused and stimulated interest before 
unknown, have induced him to visit the 
schools more frequently, have suggested 
subjects to talk about to the pupils, have put 
into his hands brief but telling things to read 
to.them, have suggested helpful things to do 
for them, as planting trees on the school 
grounds, putting a needed well there, placing 
good pictures on the school room walls, and 
good reading table within reach of the pupils 
—all this not perhaps so much from a sense 
of official duty, desirable as that may be, as 
ory the real pleasure he has had in the doing 
of it. 


Teacher and pupils soon come to know such 
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a School Director as a friend, to believe in 
him and to have affection for him, to be glad 
when he comes and sorry when he goes—and 
he cannot come too often. The things he 
talks about they remember; the story he 
tells or reads to them many of them never 
forget; the pictures he puts upon the wall 
hang always in the picture gallery of memory; 
the trees he planted they recognize as his 
trees after a generation has gone by. It is 
human to enjoy going where the ready hand 
of the teacher and the smiling eyes of all give 
glad welcome. What good man who has come 
to realize what it is to be a good School 
Director would forego the happy rewards of 
worthy service in this blessed field? And The 
Journal has for more than sixty years aided 
in giving outlook and suggestion in this wide 
field to many members of School Boards. 

In reducing the membership of School 
Boards, the School Code, has reduced our 
mailing list nearly twenty-five per cent. We 
are trying to make up this loss by obtaining, 
if possible, the subscription of Boards that 
have not heretofore been receiving The 
Journal. We have no doubt that you agree 
with us in thinking that many School Boards 
have in their membership intelligent men who 
would be all the better Directors for reading it. 
This has always meant, and must always 
mean better schools. 

State Supt. Schaeffer is simply in line with 
all the State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction who have preceded him for full 
sixty years, when he says to the School 
Directors: ‘‘Every member of your Board is 
entitled to The Pennsylvania School Journal, 
the subscription to be paid out of the School 
funds. If the entire Board does not wish to 
subscribe, any member can order subscription 
through the Secretary ,or Treasurer, at the 
cost of the District, but it is very desirable 
that all the members of the Board should read 
such a periodical. We are doing what we 
can to make it interesting, suggestive and of 
benefit to the schools. School Directors can 
help us greatly by this subscription, so that 
the good work may go steadily forward. Will 
you not do it?” 


2 
~o- 


OVER THE FIELD. 





HE Educational News Bulletin of the 
State Board of Education says: Supt. 
Snoke announces that every teacher in Leb- 
anon county has enrolled as a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association, 
265 in number. He appointed one teacher 
from each district as an enrollment committee 
on Tuesday morning of his Institute week; 
on Thursday morning all of the Teachers were 
members of the Association. This is the 
second time that Lebanon county has been 
thus distinguished. 
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Supt. McConnell, of Mercer county, in his 
Annual Directory, publishes a very complete 
article on Consolidated Schools. He gives 
the arguments for and against consolidation, 
describes concrete examples of the work, and 
quotes many able authorities. 

Supt. Rapp, of Berks county, iszues an 
institute circular containing a program for 
local institutes held in the different districts 
of his county. A special notice to teachers 
advises that during the present term the fol- 
lowing poems should be taught to and mem- 
orized by the. pupils: Excelsior, The Barefoot 
Boy, The Blue and the Gray, The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, and The Bugle Song. 

The Susquehanna County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is presenting through its publication, 
“The Educator,” articles on the history and 
the geography of the county. The teachers 
will use these articles in teaching local history 
and geography in the various districts. 

Supt. Laramy of Easton in a recent letter 
to his teachers says: ‘“‘Last year there was 
considerable improvement in the way of 
school-room decoration through the removal 
of many small and other useless pictures. 
Before any pictures, maps or charts are allowed 
in open sight regularly, their value for such 
purpose must be assured.” 

Supt. Roth, of Adams county, planned to 
have an exhibition of the Boys’ Agricultural 
and Girls’ Domestic Science League during 
the annual institute this week. The work of 
the League includes the raising of corn, 
potatoes, pop-corn, vegetables and flowers; 
cooking, baking and sewing. 

Prizes for two essays on Forestry have been 
offered in Clarion county by Mr. F. L. 
Harvey, of Foxburg, a member of the State 
Commission of Forestry. The first prize will 
be given for the best essay written by a Clarion 
county teacher; the second for the best essay 
written by a pupil in the grade or high 
schools. The subject is ‘Forestry, National 
and State: Why Necessary, and the Effect of 
Exhaustion of Forests without Replanting.” 
This is an excellent way to create interest in 
forest preservation and tree planting. 

Prof. W. S. Franklin, of Lehigh University, 
has issued a very comprehensive pamphlet 
on “A Completely Hygienic Public Swimming 
Pool.”” He describes especially the features 
of a combination pool as designed for a small 
city. 

A type of secondary school best adapted 
to the needs of the open country is described 
by Mr. L. H. Dennis, Agricultural Expert of 
the Department of Vocational Education, as 
having been organized at Elder’s Ridge, 
Indiana county, Pennsylvania. This school 
is a district vocational school, under the 
management of a joint school board of twenty 
directors representing four school districts. 
Each of the four boards represented in this 
school elects one member of the joint school 
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committee, known as the Executive Com- 
mittee, which manages the school during the 
year. The joint school board holds an annual 
meeting for the purpose of electing teachers, 
fixing !salaries and outlining the general 
policies of the school. The buildings in which 
it is conducted were formerly used by the 
Elders Ridge Academy and have been leased 
to the vocational school for the nominal sum 
of $1.00 per year. The school at present has 
a faculty of five members; principal, assistant 
principal, supervisor of agriculture, supervisor 
of home-making, and a teacher of music and 
drawing. Three of these teachers are college 
graduates; the other two are graduates of 
Normal Schools, having had some special 
training in addition. At the opening of the 
school year sixty pupils enrolled. An agri- 
cultural laboratory has been provided forthe 
agricultural course, and a shop for the work in 
farm mechanics. The home-making depart- 
ment has its equipment for the teaching of 
sewing and cooking. The State supports 
these schools by special State aid to the extent 
of two-thirds of the salaries of all of the 
teachers. The establishment of such schools . 
generally throughout the State should be 
encouraged. They appear to meet the public 
needs more directly than any other form of 
secondary education. 

In view of the fact that the High School for 
Girls is over-crowded and that the High 
School for Boys is also becoming cramped for 
room, the City of Reading has decided to re- 
organize on the continuation plan. The 
scheme is to eliminate all waste time, general, 
lunch, study, and exercise periods; to begin 
at 8:30 o’clock with forty-five minute periods, 
having as many periods as is necessary; to 
assign to each teacher seven teaching periods 
and one period off for lunch; to pay teachers 
in proportion to the number of periods occu- 
pied, with a minimum of seven periods; to 
permit a lunch hour for teachers and pupils 
at any vacant period between eleven-thirty 
and one o’clock each day; to arrange classes 
so that pupils reciting the first period in the 
morning will not have a recitation the last 
period in the afternoon; to assign all pupils 
to a desk in the building and then have pupils 
move from class-room to study-hall without 
returning to desks until dismissal; to re-ar- 
range assembly-hall, if necessary, so as to seat 
more pupils; to have study-hall for pupils not 
reciting, where they may be!taught to study; 
to have two regular assemblies of pupils each 
week; to have either the principal or vice- 
principal on duty at all times during sessions. 
By this new plan there will be an indefinite 
number of school periods each day and the 
plan will solve the problem of over-crowding 
in the high school for some years to come. 
The executive work has been divided as fol- 
lows: The principal to have general super- 
vision ofc lass-room methods and individual 
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work of teachers and students; the Vice- 
Principal to have entire charge of science 
laboratory equipment and faculty relations; 
and the Associate Vice-Principal to look after 
the discipline of the school. 

Warsaw, Jefferson county, recently con- 
ducted the first Rural Play Festival to be 
held in that County. Teachers, school di- 
rectors, and citizens sponsored the move- 
ment. A play ground, equipped with all the 
apparatus recommended by the Playground 
Association of America, was provided. 
The morning was spent in play; dinner was 
served at noon; and in the afternoon a pro- 
gram of running and jumping contests and 
songs was carried out; and addresses were 
delivered by Supt. Jones and others. 

In the Aster Contest held in Crawford 
County this fall 120 boys and girls of 
township and borough schools entered; 70 
boys and girls entered the squash contest. 
Seven prizes of from $1.00 to $10.00 were 
offered for the six best aster plants, and 
four prizes of from $1.00 to $5.00 were 
given for the best squashes. 

Supt. Alleman, of Greensburg, has pre- 
pared an outline, “ Natural Laws in Teach- 
ing: Opportunities and Possibilities . for 
Teachers and Pupils, “which will be fol- 
lowed during the winter in teachers’ reading 
courses and in discussions at teachers’ 
meetings. The two textbooks which have 
been selected are “Better Schools” and 
“Conflicting Principles in Teaching.” 

Supt. Heeter, of Clarion County, is plan- 
ning to have at his Annual Teachers’ In- 
stitute an exhibit of school work in writing, 
drawing, sewing and composition. Prizes 
are to be given to the teachers writing 
the best assays on “How to Make the 
School Room Beautiful.” Contests are to 
be conducted in the growing and canning 
of corn and tomatoes, school work exhibits 
and essay writing. The purpose of these 
contests is to stimulate interest in farming, 
domestic science, the rural school and the 
rural community. 


= 
<—— 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 





OME thirteen years ago in Chicago, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, a young clergyman, suc- 
ceeded David Swing at Central Music Hall, 
and his eloquent sermons were published in 
the leading newspapers. Soon he was called 
to Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, .to succeed 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, who in his turn had 
succeeded Henry Ward Beecher. We have 
often heard both these men in this famous 
church, and read their sermons for years. We 
have heard Hillis here also on two or three 
occasions, and for years have subscribed for 
the Monday edition of The Brooklyn Eagle 
which contains his weekly sermons and those 
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of many other able men of high scholarship 
who are living consecrated lives. 

One evening recently we had the gratifica- 
tion of hearing him in Lancaster lecture on 
the “America of Today and Tomorrow.” 
Every seat was taken and many in the audience 
were standing. It was in a Star Course, and 
recalled the lecture courses we used to have 
forty and fifty and sixty years ago. Why 
must vaudeville and the cheap play and the 
moving picture show hold the stage in these 
days of “universal education”—almost to the 
exclusion of the high-souled thinker? In the 
November issue of the Journal we gave 
Dr. Hillis on Germany, in this number appears 
“Little Belgium.” He has spoken of France 
and Italy and England. Any reader who 
wishes to see these addresses may find them 
in The Brooklyn Eagle. 

Are you desirous of best things? We 
suggest that you send a dollar for the Monday 
edition Of The Brooklyn Eagle. Its two 
sermon pages are the most stimulating and 
profitable reading we know of anywhere in 
the wide world—for one dollar. If you are in 
sympathy with religion pure and undefiled; 
if you are in love with modest, quiet, everyday 
righteousness; if you would put yourself 
more and more into the atmosphere of a 
broad and generous enlightenment both 
mental and spiritual—look through these 
pages week by week. The man “wise in his 
own conceit’? and the martinet will have 
little use for them. 





HELEN KELLER. 


“Out of the darkness and the silence I 
bring you a message of light and hope, a 
story of ‘the joy of living,” Helen Keller, the 
only blind, deaf and dumb girl in the world to 
win a college degree, recently told an audience 
that filled Witherspoon Hall in Philadelphia. 
“What I want to tell you is how I found the 
world about me, found knowledge, found 
wisdom, found love, found God, through the 
love of another for me. I want to tell you 
how the joy of living is to live for each other.” 

The girl came to the city with her teacher, 
Mrs. John Macy, “without whom I should be 
nothing,’ under the auspices of the University 
Extension Society. She talked only a little 
while. Although she has givn twenty years 
of her life to learning how to talk the language 
she never hears, it does not come easy to her. 
But as she spoke a little smile quivered and 
played about her lips, a quickly varying smile 
in which all charm of facial expression seemed 
compounded. The lips were doing duty for 
all the lost life of the eyes. 

“Happiness,” she said—and her talk was 
of “Happiness”—“is just to live for each 
other. Why, we must live by each other. 
We who are blind and deaf know this, but it 
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is none the less true of you who live in the 
light, where there is music. All life is an 
escaping from darkness; and to escape from 
darkness by another’s aid is always to escape 
into the light, into happiness. 

“Happiness is not happiness unless we 
shareit. Itis to see things rightly, and to help 
others to see things rightly. Sometimes it is 
more difficult to help people with sight to see 
things rightly than to make a blind man see 
the splendor of a sunset.” 

Before Miss Keller appeared Mrs. Macy, 
who has been her one great teacher since 
early childhood, had told the story of how her 
pupil had been taught. It is a memorable 
event in the life of any strong, fine soul to see 
and hear these rare women together on the 
lecture platform. Has the University Exten- 
Society ever presented anything to equal this 
in human interest? 


te 
> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








DavupPHIN.—Supt. Shambaugh: Washington 
township requires its teachers to meet with me 
every three weeks. The supervisor of penmanship 
in the Lykens schools usually goes to these meet- 
ings and givestalkson penmanship. Healsoout- 
linesa month’s work fortheteachers. The results 
of his work are apparent in the enthusiasm of 
the teachers along the line of penmanship. The 
high schools all show a large increase in enroll- 
ment. Seven of them have new principals. It is 
gratifying to note that the standard of the 
teachers in the high schools of the county has been 
raised. Among the colleges represented in the 
teaching force are the University of Michigan, 
Penn State, Ursinus, Bucknell, Gettysburg, 
Dickinson, Lebanon Valley, Columbia University 
and the University of Virginia. The Lykens and 
Wiconisco schools were awarded premiums for 
exhibits at the Gratz Fair. Dr. Brumbaugh was 
the principal speaker on Educgtional Day. 

FAYETTE.—Sup’t. Carroll: Consolidation of 
rural schools still goes on slowly in Fayette 
county. Springhill township abandoned two 
single-room houses and built for the two districts 
a good two-room frame building. Upper Tyrone 
township recently completed a modern four- 
room brick building at King View. This house 
takes the place of three one-room houses that 
should have been abandoned long ago. North 
Union township has just begun the erection of a 
four-room brick building in the ‘Thaw district. 
This will be one of the finest four-room houses 
in the county when completed. It will take 
the place of a one-room frame house and a two- 
room house. The schools of the country are 
moving along nicely, and the year promises to 
be one of the best. 

HuNTINGDON.—Supt. Boyer: The first public 
school gymnasium in the county was recently 
dedicated at Robertsdale in Wood township. 
The leading speakers were Dept. Supt. R. B. 
Teitrick, Profs. O. R. Myers and J. G. Dell. 

Union.—Supt. Spigelmyer: Many of the school 
rooms throughout the county are beautifully 
decorated with potted plants and other evidence 
of rural life. The Spelling Bee of bygone days 
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has been revived in a number of districts. It 
serves a useful practical purpose. School chil- 
dren have been working nobly for the Belgian 
sufferers. 

WASHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: By special 
request from the Superintendent’s office Arbor 
Day was fittingly observed in all the rural schools . 

ABINGTON Twp. (Montgomery Co.).—Supt. 
Ling: Flag poles were erected at Edge Hill and 
Willow Grove. With appropriate exercises the 
flags were raised. At Edge Hill the ceremony 
was conducted on a Saturday and an opportunity 
was given the patrons to view the improvements 
to the building, consisting in concrete steps and 
porch, newly painted interior and exterior and 
electric lights. A fund is in hand for a piano 
for this building. All of the Abington teachers 
were perfect in attendance at the sessions of the 
Montgomery county institute held at Norristown, 
Oct. 25-30. The institute was of a high crder, 
the sectional work being considered especially 
valuable. The directors’ sessions were attended 
by William Johnston as sole representative of 
this district. 

ALTOONA.—Supt. Baish: We organized an 
evening school in Altoona on Thursday evening, 
Oct. 1. Within one week 1200 students enrolled 
and before the end of the first month the enroll- 
ment reached 1975. The average attendance is 
1600. There are 65 different classes in the 
school, taught by 33 teachers. The subjects 
taught were not selected beforehand, but each 
student was invited to choose the subject or 
subjects which he felt would be most useful to 
him. Instruction was provided in all subjects 
for which 15 or more students applied. Up to 
the present time the following subjects are being 
taught: Spelling, Penmanship, Arithmetic, En- 
glish Grammar and Composition, English and 
American Literature, German, French, Spanish, 
Physics, Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Steno- 
graphy, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Dressmak- 
ing, Millinery, Machine Shop Practice and 
Domestic Science. Other classes will be organ- 
ized when a sufficient number of students apply. 

BEAVER FALLs.—Sup’t. Green: October 10, 
our new playground and athletic field was opened. 
The field comprises about three acres, is near the 
centre of the city, and will have cost, when com- 
pleted, about $18,000. The entire cost is borne 
by the tax-payers who with-few exceptions, are 
in sympathy with the movement. The free 
night school opened November 2. The enroll- 
ment last year was 300 and will probably be 
greater this year. A free course of entertain- 
ments and lectures will be given for the night 
school pupils and their friends by the teachers of 
the high school. 

BrisToL.—Sup’t. Baggs: Our new move this 
term was the introduction of sewing into the 
schools and provision made for giving more 
attention to athletics. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hess: The Thaddeus 
Stevens school building was dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. It is a handsome struc- 
ture well equipped for the purpose intended. It 
cost $39,000 in addition to $12,000 for the site. 
Ample provision is made for industrial work. 

CHESTER.—Sup’t. Eisenberg: For the open- 
ing of school, the four-room addition to the 
Watts School was completed. This building 
was equipped with single adjustable desks, 
which makes this a well-equipped colored school. 
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Eighty of the Chester teachers have organized a 
class in professional study. The superintendent 
has volunteered to take charge of this class each 
Wednesday afternoon at four o’clock. Hamil- 
ton’s ‘‘The Recitation” is used as a basis of 
study. The superintendent sends a list of sug- 
gestions to each teacher for the opening of each 
school month. These suggestions are based on 
observations made during his visits. Arrange- 
ment has been made for the opening of a Night 
School with what will be practically a two-year 
commercial course. There are about 175 appli- 
cants for this course. The Domestic Science 
Laboratory will be opened four nights per week. 
This will provide accommodation for eighty 
students. 

DarBy.—Sup’t. Kreider: Our school board 
has adopted the following resolution: ‘That 
hereafter new applicants holding only provisional 
certificates will not be considered for election as 
regular teachers in the Darby schools.” 

JuNrIATA.—Supt. Wineland: At the election 
held last week the citizens signified their willing- 
ness that the School Board should issue bonds to 
the extent of $25,000. Our teachers are reading 
and discussing G. Stanley Hall’s ‘Youth, Its 
Education, Regimen and Hygiene.’’ We have 
very interesting meetings. 

LowER MERION Twpe., (Monigomery Co.)— 
Sup’t. Downs: This district is just beginning 
the establishment of suitable playgrounds. At 
a recent Board meeting a contract was let, at a 
cost of $11,500 for the grading and beautifying 
of a. playground at Cynwyd, and $40,000 was 
appropriated for the purchase and the fitting 
up of a High School athletic field. One auto-bus 
was purchased last spring for the purpose of 
transporting high school students and another 
has just been ordered. All 6th, 7th and 8th 
grade boys are now taking manual training at 
the Ardmore grammar school building, while 
the girls are at sewing work in their home schools. 
A new wireless telegraphy equipment has been 
installed on the high school building, and the 
Science Club is showing intelligent interest in 
the work. A new school building is under way 
at Cynwyd, also one at Bryn Mawr. Each of 
these will contain eight rooms at first, but both 
are of fireproof construction and are planned so 
as to permit the addition of: auditoriums and 
additional class-rooms. The present cost of 
these buildings will approximate $120,000. 

Mauanoy Twe., (Schuy’l Co.)—Sup’t. Noonan: 

I have decided to hold monthly district meetings, 
at which educational problems and methods of 
teaching will be thoroughly discussed. Lec- 
turers will be secured to give a number of talks 
to all the teachers in my district. I shall take 
up Methods of Teaching the Common Branches 
in lecture form, covering one branch at each 
meeting. This should help to standardize our 
work. The Steadman system of muscular writ- 
ing is started, and our special teacher promises 
soon to prove the worth of such training. The 
approved state course has been placed in our 
high school, and a Columbia University man is 
in charge of it. This advanced step is already 
showing its value. Thus the schools have a high 
school taught by trained teachers for the first 
time in its history. One of the assistants isa 
normal graduate. I advocate trained teachers 
at all times. 
MONESSEN.—Sup’t. Gress: In addition to 
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regular medical inspection a school nurse has 
been employed by the school board for this year. 

Otp ForcEe.—Supt. Coyne: Greek has been 

added to our high school course, bringing our 
four-year course up to the level of the best 
College preparatory school. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Jackson: Our schools 
showed an increase of about one hundred over 
the opening enrollment of last year. About 
two-thirds of this increase was in the high school 
which increased thirty per cent. in the year. 

SCRANTON.—Sup’t. Weber: Our ‘“‘special 
school,’’ organized as an ungraded class, is 
commending itself to the public. The teacher 
in charge is especially fitted for her work. 

TyrRone.—Sup’t. Grant: The following items 
are reported as indicative of a wholesome spirit 
of activity and progress: 1. The cumulative card 
record system, recommended by the N. E. A., 
introduced. 2. Cumulative card record for 
medical inspection introduced. 3. Mosher kin- 
dergarten chairs used for first-grade recitations. 
4. Woodwork, for first and second year boys in 
the high school, introduced. 5. Number of 
rooms containing more than a single grade re- 
duced from nine to five. 6. One hour each 
Tuesday morning spent in study of McMurry’s 
Elementary School Standards by all teachers. 
7. Thirty-one magazines placed in Library. 
8. Piano and school Victrola placed in Logan 
Avenue schools. 9. Lectures by Mr. Oldys on 
Birds and by Mr. Richmond on Shakespeare. 
10. Three hundred pieces of silverware bought 
for the Domestic Science department. 

WEstT CHESTER.—Supt. Jones: The Home and 
School League has general meetings in the high 
school and monthly meetings in the several 
buildings. So far this year the attendance has 
been remarkable. We have had no meeting 
with less thana hundred parents present. Topics 
covering home economics, sanitation, eugenics, 
vocational direction, home reading, moving 
pictures and children’s reading will be discussed 
during the year. The principal and teachers act 
as hosts and take part as their assistance appears 
to be needed. As a result of these meetings 
there is surely a better acquaintance of parents 
with school work and methods, and of teachers 
with home conditions and ideals. At the open- 
ing of the term three classes were organized in 
the vocational course, in wood, iron, and in the 
household arts. The pupils in these classes are 
all fourteen years old and have passed the 
academic work of the schools beyond the sixth 
grade. They spend,daily one and a half hours 
in the shop, three-fourths hour in constructive 
drawing related directly to the shop work in 
hand, and three-fourths hour in free-hand draw- 
ing, also closely related to the vocational studies. 
In the afternoon they have two periods of aca- 
demic work correlating with the subjects in the 
shop—one class in trade arithmetic, the other 
in shop English. The four-year course will not 
only give them excellent shop training, but it 
will give them a good ground work in academic 
subjects. These pupils will leave school pre- 
pared to go into the trades for which their train- 
ing in the high school has fitted them. It is 


believed that this latest department in the schools 
will be a boon to a class of our best boys and girls 
who frequently leave school before completing 
the course; because the curriculum offers little 
that they really need in their proposed life work. 














